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HE Italian Government has proved unequal to the situation it 
had itself created. After a hesitation of some days, Napoleon 
decided that he could not afford to let France think Italy inde- 
pendent, and threatened a second occupation. Rattazzi accepted 
the threat, and retorted that he should proceed to Rome, where- 
upon the Emperor declared that in that case he must, however 
reluctantly, impose terms at Florence. KRattazzi’s friends and the 
Florentine correspondent of the Times assert that he would still 
have gone on, but his master intervened. Victor Emanuel is 
more than fifty, and like every member of his House after that 
age, he is anxious about his “soul,” and indisposed to push the 
Papacy to extremities. He took the matter into his own hands, 
telegraphed his submission to Paris, issued a manifesto preaching 
patience, and called Cialdini to the helm. ‘The French troops who 
had embarked were re-landed, Cialdini formed a Ministry of deter- 
mined men without much political speciality, including Rudini, 
the noble who showed such pluck and capacity as Prefect of 
Palermo, the Garibaldian committees were arrested, and the insur- 
gents losing heart matters in Italy remain for the moment as they 
were, with this difference, that every Italian is now a Republican 
and an enemy to France. We have endeavoured, with the aid of 
information we have never found incorrect, to describe the trans- 
action elsewhere, and need only express here our profound belief 
that had Victor Emanuel seized Civita Vecchia, not a French 
soldier would have sailed. Marshal Niel dves not invade great 
nations with ten thousand men. 


Cialdini is in politics somewhat of a dark horse, but his 
“record” is that of a determined Liberal, and in Italy he is 
believed to be almost “‘ Red.” He dislikes Garibaldi, and indeed 
anything which savours of anarchy, but he is a deadly foe to the 
old dynasties, who, he believes, poisoned his father; he fought 
against the Papacy by the side of Louis Napoleon, then a 
wanderer; he wrested Romagna from the Pope, and he mainly 
prevented a coup d'état in the spring. His Cabinet contains at 
least one man, Depretis, who will never join the Reaction, and 
though he personally dislikes Garibaldi, he is not the man to play 
the part of French agent. It is to be observed that Count von 
Bismarck has officially repudiated the idea of even wishing the 
overthrow of the Temporal Power, that the heads of the priesthood 
in Rome are still downcast and dissatisfied, and that many 
observers still believe that Victor Emanuel has been authorized 
by written agreement to advance to the gates of Rome. Cialdini 
may therefore have obtained terms which, hating anarchy as he 
does, justify him, as the King rejected the idea of war, in 
accepting power. 


All the King’s horses and all the King’s men cannot, apparently, 
hold Garibaldi. An entire fleet was stationed round Caprera, but 
he escaped, according to one account, in an open boat, in which 
he sailed by night to Sardinia, according to another, in an 
American vessel, which the squadron dared not attack. At all 
events, he reached the mainland, and is believed to be still on his 
way to Rome, where, also, it is not impossible a greater revolu- 
tionist than he may appear at the fitting moment. An explosion 
in Rome would still alter the whole situation. 


Sir Stafford Northcote has made an excellent speech in North 
Devon on the Abyssinian expedition. He repudiates most 
emphatically the charge that responsibility has been divided, say- 
ing that Sir Robert Napier has been left entirely free even of sug- 
gestions from this side. ‘* We are not taking the initiative, but 
acting on the demands of the soldier to whom we have confided 
the expedition.” ‘There “is not a single step taken in this matter 
which, were it all to be done again, I should desire to alter.” He 
proceeded to express his belief that the expedition would succeed, 
and spoke altogether with a manly distinctness which, as we have 
argued in another page, will be most acceptable to the country. 
We did not think Sir Stafford Northcote had so much backbone 
in him. Te speaks as if, while Parliament trusts him, a Secretary 
of State had a right to manage his department according to his 
own discretion. ‘The country has been unused to that style of 
late, and will be heartily glad to see it employed again. 


According to the latest telegrams the first portion of the ex- 
pedition will bein Abyssinia by 2nd December, and the remainder 
a month afterwards—rather a late date, even if the weather remains 
tolerable till June. A writer in the Quarterly who appears to 
possess some official information evidently believes that the port 
of debarkation will be Ampbhilla, and the point selected for the 
depét Sokota, from whence the serious operations will commence, 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Dr. Ellicott) has gone in 
for the High-Church view of the Church's entire independence of 
Parliament on all questions of doctrine and faith. The late 
Episcopal Conference, he said, ‘‘ did not and could not recognize 
any theory of a State religion. ‘Che whole tenor of its discussion 
was as heartily in favour of the present relations between our 
mother Church and our mother country as it was heartily 
opposed to that continued fallacy and heresy—that the English 
clergyman receives his pay from the State, and is a minister of 
the State, as well as of the Gospel ; and that being so, he is morally 
bound to teach with some reference to what the State and the 
voice of the nation may from time to time suggest or prescribe.” 
That means, we suppose, if it has a meaning, that Parliament 
has no more right to change the application of Church revenues, 
or to alter the conditions under which they are held, than it has 
to interfere in the same way with the trust revenues of a family 
estate, and that if the Church chose to break away from the control 
of the State to-morrow, she would have an absolute right to carry 
all her property with her. We wish she would try. Dr. Ellicott’s 
language appears to assert that the Privy Council decisions have 
no meaning for the conscience of a Churchman, but that some other 
decisions not particularly specified, —those perhaps of the Lambeth 
Synod, or some other such self-constituted body,—have. Dr. 
Ellicott is going a long way towards a Free Church. Will he like 
it when he gets it ? 


As we expected last week, the evidence of Mrs. Janman against 
Groves, for the murder of the bandsman, M‘Donnell, has com- 
pletely broken down, and fifteen out of the seventeen on the 
coroner's jury expressed their opinion ‘that the woman Janman 
had committed wilful and corrupt perjury, and should be pro- 
secuted by the Government.” We trust the advice of the jury will 
be followed. We do not understand why perjury, aimed at the 
life of a fellow-creature, as this, if perjury, was, should not be 
punished as severely as the worst form of murder. It is intent to 
murder, aggravated by the worst and meanest form of theft. 


Since the conclusion of the inquest a man, Samuel Moggeridge, 
has charged himself with the unintentional murder of M‘Donnell, 
and given himself up to justice. It seems, however, that he 
was under some delusion, due either to hard drinking, or to an 
affection of the brain, or both; and the magistrate at Bow 
Street, yesterday, dismissed him as entirely guiltless of the charge. 


Mr. Gilpin made a clever and straightforward, though rather 
partizan, speech to his constituents at Northampton on Monday 
| afternoon, **to celebrate the passing of the Reform Bill,” which 
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he did by praising the gift and assailing the givers, applying to | 


them Hosea Biglow’s mot,— 
** And if a man can, when provisions is riz so, 
Eat up his own words, ‘tis a mercy it is so,” 
IIe quoted Mr. Disraeli’s indignant ‘ Sir, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment will never consent to household suffrage pure and simple,” 
as the first favourable omen of household suffrage pure and simple ; 
and anticipated that whenever Mr. Disraeli should say, “ Sir, Her 
Majesty's Government will never consent to abolish the Protestant 
Church Establishment in Ireland,” the doom of the Protestant 
Church Establishment in Ireland would have arrived. He recanted 
his voluntaryism as far as regarded State education, but vehemently 
protested against endowing the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 
He eulogized Mr. Lowe for his destructive ecclesiastical policy, and 
on that account deprecated any resentment against his Conserva- 
tive policy on the Reform yuestion. Mr. Gilpin declared his 
amiable weakness for the ballot, and finally announced his belief 
that the ‘‘leap in the dark” would prove a leap into the light, 
which is a painful conception, as it implies jumping through some 
opaque substance more or less likely to bruise our nation’s noble 


features on the way. 





Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Acland made able speeches at Exeter on 
Thursday evening, the ability of which, however, was chiefly 
confined to criticisms on the past session. Mr. Coleridge did full 
justice to Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘He has all knowledge,” said the 
Member for Exeter, ‘‘ except the knowledge of the weaknesses and 
littlenesses of mankind, and he performs all his duties, except those 
small and insignificant ones which it is sometimes dangerous and 
mischievous to neglect.” Mr. Coleridge, in speaking on Church 
matters, which he expects to occupy much attention in the Re- 
formed Parliament, drew a distinction between the Church as a 
religious teacher, to whom, he said, he submitted humbly as a 
child, and the Church as aided by the State. But was his lan- 
guage of extreme humility in relation to doctrine, quite consistent 
with his bold advocacy of wider formularies in his speech on the 
Oxford Test Bill last March? He then maintained that the 
Church of England must ‘* widen her gates and liberalize her tests, 
if she expects to be able to retain within her communion any sub- 
stantial majority of religious and thinking Englishmen.” He 
protested against attempting ‘ to tie down the religious belief and 
religious philosophy of the nineteenth century within the bonds 
of the technical phraseology of the sixteenth.” How does this 
agree with his excessively humble profession that on points of 
religious teaching ‘*I am her child and pupil, and devotedly 
attached to her authority?” Has Mr. Coleridge become a child 
in these matters since the first week of March ? 


The Council of the Reform League is divided against itself 
upon the question of Fenianism. At a meeting of that body on 
Wednesday, a letter was read from the President, Mr. Beales, con- 
demning the Fenian movement as a “ sanguinary and abortive” 
resort to physical force. The letter excited a perfect storm of 
disapproval, Mr. Lucraft, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Odgers, and several 
more of the Trades’ leaders affirming that Ireland was trodden 
down, and that her people had a right to employ physical force, 
Mr. Odgers even recommending the Irish to ‘‘ knock down some 
of their rulers, whether in the way of Hyde Park railings or not, 
he did not know.” The letter was finally received, but not en- 
dorsed by the League, and the dispute will probably have two not 
altogether bad effects. It will induce a great number of retire- 
ments from the League, which has done its work, and should go to 
bed quietly, and it will convince statesmen that justice to Ireland 
will not be actively resisted by the new Parliament. 


The Parliament of North Germany has abolished all laws 
against usury. The majority of Germans have long been aware 
that a legal maximum for money is as absurd as a legal maximum 
for coals or corn, but the landowners have a notion that it enables 
them to borrow money on mortgage cheap. The Jews, they say, 
unless restrained by law, will cheat them, poor innocent country 
folk ! and they have actually carried a clause in the Act providing 
that a mortgage on land may always be paid off at six months’ 
notice, written agreements to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
effect of this very funny arrangement will be, that every land- 
owner who borrows money will have to pay an extra per-centage 
because the law enables him to break his word. The secret of the 
contest is, we imagine, that city capitalists in Germany, as else- 
where, are gradually ousting the old proprietary, who are sore in 
consequence. 


The West Londoners are getting at last a full hearing for their 











pet and very real grievance, the excessive prices charged by 
retail dealers. Nothing which rises goes down again. The cattle 
plague is over and sheep are exceptionally cheap, but the butchers 
charge nearly famine prices for beef and mutton. The retail price 
of fish is more than double the wholesale, poulterers charge accord. 
ing to their own caprice, and milk is perpetually going up in price 
or down in quality. Nobody has said much yet about fruit and 
vegetables, but their retail price is utterly preposterous. One 
victim proposes to buy direct of the producer, another recom- 
mends a co-operative store, a third cries for more competition, and 
a fourth recommends abstinence. Gradually, we dare say, they 
will force down markets a little, but nothing effective will be done 
till a strong pressure can be put upon three or four men, the Dukes 
of Portland and Bedford, the Marquis of Westminster, and other 
great landlords. West London wants great markets, halles under 
strict regulation, and it cannot get them without these landlords 
consent. ‘There ought to be twenty meat markets, at least, west 
of Temple Bar. Suppose we consider markets as important as 
railways. 

Mr. Ducane, Civil Lord of the Admiralty, addressed the Hinckford 
Agricultural Club, North Essex, on ‘Tuesday. He had not much 
to say, though he said it in a sprightly manner. He affirmed, of 
course, that Reform had been carried on the old lines of the 
Constitution, declared that the Tories were no longer associated in 
the popular mind with restriction, but seemed a little nervous 
about the result of the reduction in counties. He would like very 
much to turn Stratford and East Ham out of South Essex, and 
so deprive the Liberals of their new chance. This nervousness is 
noteworthy, because Essex will for many reasons be a sort of crux 
of the new Bill. ‘The 50/. occupiers are the most Tory in England, 
the county returning nine Tories to one Liberal; but the new 
franchise will bring in an extraordinary number of smaller voters, 
among whom there is a powerful Dissenting element. If the 
Liberals cannot carry five members at least in Essex at the new 
election, their prospects all over the country will not be cheerful. 


There has been a somewhat serious riot in Penang. ‘Two of 
the Hoeys, or Trades’ Unions, quarrelled some time in August, 
and at Jast descended into the streets to fight it out with muskets. 
The Government objected, but the Chinese thought the inter- 
ference improper, as no Europeans were going to be killed, and 
went on fighting. The garrison of 200 sepoys was therefore 
turned out, but the Chinese resisted, and kept up so heavy a 
fire that it was at last decided to use artillery. A 6-pounder was 
landed from a ship, loaded with canister, and fired into the 
Chinese masses for the best part of an hour till they broke and 
fled, leaving 800 dead bodies on the field. At least, that is the 
story in the Indian papers, and an interpellation on the subject 
during the extra session would not be out of place. The Chinese 
‘Trades’ Unions are, we know, the most unmanageable bodies of 
the kind in the world, but 800 seems too large a butcher’s bill in 
a British town to pass without a remark. 


The Emperor of Austria arrived in Paris on Thursday, and was 
well received by the Parisians, who see in him, first, a possible 
ally ; and, secondly, a capital mode of satirizing their Govern- 
ment. So they praised him loudly for granting liberty of the 
press, ministerial responsibility, right of meeting, and everything 
they would themselves like to have, but have not. “ Huzza!” is 
the cry of the Faubourg St. Antoine for Austria, and “ Liberté 
comme en Autriche !” 

There has been a dispute in the City about the Lord Mayor's 
show. ‘The great merchants want it abolished as a nuisance, and 
Alderman Allen, who does not see the “dignity” of riding 
through London in an absurd gilt van, is willing to restrict the 
ceremonial to decent proportions. The Common Council, how- 
ever, will not have the innovation, and have voted by a majority 
of 41 to 16 that the gilt van shall be retained. Some of the 
arguments used in defence of the procession were of the oddest 
kind, one councilman actually asserting that the procession exer- 
cised a high moral effect on the minds of young men, and another 
inveighing against the “ money-grubbing” spirit of the age! 
The easiest compromise would be to change the show into a pro- 
cession by torchlight, which would be twice as effective, and 
would not interfere with the ordinary business of the City. 
Order could be maintained as easily as during an illumination, 
and London, instead of losing one of the “sights” of which she 
has so few, would gain a new one. 


The Bank of Liverpool stopped on Monday, with liabilities 
estimated at about a million, but the shareholders being fully 
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responsible, a call of 5/. per share has been agreed to, and business 
will be resumed. ‘he chairman, Mr. Banner, made an odd little 
speech at the shareholders’ meeting. People who bought bank 
shares ought not, he said, to regard their dividends as income, 
but should accumulate part of them to form a sinking fund 
against reverses. That is as much as to say that the purchasers 
of such shares are not investors at all, but traders, who ought to 
save something out of profits—a theory which may be sound, but 
which will by no means tend to raise the popularity of Bank 
shares. It implies that the half-yearly statements, which always 
profess to show the risks incurred, are worthless. If they are, why 
‘buy such shares ; if they are not, why save the dividends ? 


Mr. Clay, Member for Hull, in a speech to his constituents, in 
which he warmly supports the Reform Bill and his own course in 
joining the T ea-Room party, strongly advocates national education. 
In a previous speech, however, he had explained that he was 
opposed to compulsion, for on compulsion English workmen would 
not drink nectar. Did people drink less port then at the time 
when to pass the bottle was to insult your host, and incur a salt- 
water penalty? We do not believe there is the faintest dislike to 
compulsion in any Trades’ Union, the whole cry about liberty 
being in this matter invented for the people by their Ministers. 
Mr. Clay, we are glad to perceive, thinks there is a good chance 
of a strong Bill next session against electoral corruption, a Bill 
with a clause in it depriving briber and bribee of electoral rights 
for life. He himself suggested that clause ; but he did not ex- 
plain why if the bribee is to be punished he is expected to peach, 
or how if he does not peach we are to find out bribery. 


The November meteors are to be most brilliant this year in 
America, on the night between the 13th and 14th of November. 
It seems that the American display of celestial fireworks takes 
place usually the year after the European, the American in 1799, 
1833, and 1867; the European in 1798, 1832, and 1866. We 
shall have, however, Sir John Herschel thinks, the edge of the 
show, of which we had the full enjoyment last year. For us, 
however, the meteoric shower would be the most brilliant just 
before sunrise at 7.30 a.m., on the morning of the 14th, when it 
will be too light to see falling stars well. In America, however, 
it will be many hours before dawn when the earth is at the 
middle of the shower, and there Sir John Herschel expects that 
there should be a repetition of the brilliant sight seen by 
Humboldt in Mexico in 1799. 


We print with great pleasure in another column a very frank 
and manly letter from the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, explain- 
ing why he objected to sign, and why ultimately he consented to 
sign, the Lambeth Encyclical, though it contained language about 
Christ’s death ‘reconciling the Father to us” which he thought 
likely to suggest a very false, but popular, view of the Atone- 
ment. The Bishop assented finally, because the words in ques- 
tion were torn from a context in the Second Article which shows 
that they were not intended to have the false construction he 
deprecates put upon them, and because he regarded the quota- 
tion as a mere reference to the Article from which it was taken, 
not as a doctrinal exposition, and supposed the Encyclical itself 
to be a mere salutation addressed to the Church by its heads, 
containing various references to her formularies, not as intended 
to teach either her own members or those external to her com- 
munion. The letter is explicit enough as to the Bishop of 
Argyll’s own faith, and as to the substitutive scheme of Atone- 
ment which he rejects. No one after this letter can accuse him of 
insincere compliance. But what a theological farce is this boasted 
unanimity of subscription to the Encyclical, when the document 
subscribed chooses its words so artfully as to convey an assertion 
of the substitutive view of the Atonement to the Bishop of Cape 
Town,—who, in his judgment on Dr. Colenso, explicitly affirmed 
this as his reading of the Article,—and to seem consistent with an 
earnest denial of it by the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles ! 


Though the Episcopal Conference decided that, on the whole, it 
was too ashamed of its discussions to publish the report which had 
been taken of them, from one source or another a good deal 
of information on the subject gradually creeps out. Some 
American bishop seems to have sent a report of the proceed- 
ings to the New York Church Journal,—a report which does 
not, however, seem to be too accurate. ‘The anonymous 
episcopal correspondent states that most of the American and 
Colonial Bishops accepted the invitation expressly in order to 





discuss what could be done with Dr. Colenso, and were dismayed 
to find that the Archbishop of Canterbury had given his word of- 
honour to the Bishop of St. David’s that this subject should not 
be raised in the Conference. The difficulty was got over, according 
to this informant, by striking out the words ‘‘in Conference 
assembled” from the resolution subsequently signed on the 
subject of the Natal diocese by the bishops, and thus 
making it a resolution not adopted by the Conference, 
but only by the individual signataries. Whether this is true 
or not, we have no means of knowing. ‘The seventh reso- 
lution, on the Natal question, is not distinguished in any 
way in the Report of the Conference from the other resolutions 
amongst which it stands; certainly, it begins, ‘that we who are 
here present do acquiesce,” &c., but it is one of a series which are 
stated to be resolutions of the Episcopal Conference. Possibly, 
the correspondent of the New York Church Journal is a little 
astray in his facts. No doubt he is right, however, in saying that 
the chief motive of the American and Colonial Bishops in attend- 
ing, was the amiable one of raising the hue aud cry against Dr. 
Colenso. 


Dr. Gray, the ‘lion-hearted” Metropolitan of Cape Town, as 
he is now so often termed, has had a paper war with the Jimes, 
completed last Saturday, in which we need scarcely say that the 
Bishop got very much the worst of it. It was not, indeed, 
doing himself full justice for Dr. Gray to pit himself against 
the Jimes. He has been accustomed all his life to let his 
opinions cloud his view of facts, and this is not a fortunate - 
habit for a man who wishes to obtain a victory over a shrewd 
editor. The Bishop was foiled at every point, and on the case 
he himself furnished. ‘The correspondence brought out a letter 
from Miss Burdett Coutts’s solicitor, explaining that his client 
had subscribed as she did to the Colonial Bishopric Fund only 
under the impression that the Church in the Colonies would be 
legally subject to the Queen’s supremacy and the English tri- 
bunals, like the Church at home,—which Courts Dr. Gray now 
repudiates. Dr. Gray replies that the Privy Council, not he, has 
declared him a Bishop of a free Church. But this is a mistake. 
Lord Romilly’s judgment declared that, in conformity with the 
Long judgment, every Churchman in the Colonies was assumed 
to have bound himself by the same conditions, so far as applicable, 
as those of the Church at home, and that the Colonial Courts would 
regard all trust-money given for the Colonial Church as impressed 
with these conditions. If this be so, we take it that Dr. Gray's 
refusal to take any account of the legal tribunals of the English 
Church, and his claim to decide on heresy by other standards 
than those admitted as valid here, would prove fatal to his claim 
for any share in the revenues of the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund. 


The dealings in National Stocks this week, both for money and 
time, have been only moderate ; nevertheless, the quotations have 
had an upward tendency. On Monday, Consols were done at 
934 to 8; yesterday, they closed at 94} to}. Reduced and New 
Three per Cents., 92§ to 3. India Stock, 220 to 223 ; India Five 
per Cents., 1134 to 114. Bank Stock, 247 to 249; Exchequer 
Bills, 27s. to 30s. prem. India Bonds, 623. to 67s. prem. With 
the exception of Italian stock, the foreign market has ruled 
steady. Railway Shares have somewhat advanced in value, but 
most other securities have been neglected. Money has been in 
moderate request, at } per cent. for prime paper. The stock of 
bullion in the Bank of England is 22,786,566/.; in the Bank of 
France, 36,765,006/. eine eae 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 


Friday, Oct.13. Friday, Oot. 25. 


Mexican ee ee .* oe . ee ae : 
Spanish Passives - +. +. e . 18¢ ee 19 
Do. Certificates .. oe 16} 165 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1453 .. 60 61h 
pa . 132 ee ee oe 62f oe 
United States 5.20's .. “ e oe 63 6043 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexe quotations :— 


Friday, Oct. 18. Friday, Oct. 25. 


Great Eastern .. ee oe or oo 32 $2} 
Great Northern oe os - ee oe Ll 109} 
Great Western.. ee oa eo ee ee 463 47 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .« - ee oe 1.6} oe 127 { 
London and Brighton oe on on oe iad 53 
Loudon aud North-Westera ee ee ee 113 lla; 
London and Soath-Westera 2 owe oe 825 Sly 
London, Chatham, and Dover «www we 134 - 
Metropolitau .. oe oe oo oo oe 125 e 23 
Mieel.. << 8 om 8 co 119 118} 
North-Eastero, Berwic oe oe oe oe 1 Ht ° * : 
“* * - 7 * bag 
Do. York 66, . ao 


South-E istern oe oe o« « 
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to “save” his own wretched soul, and to employ the force- 
NAPOLEON AND ROME. 


| which might have driven back France in coercing his own 

| people for being one shade more zealous for unity than him- 

HE only probable explanation of the series of incidents self. But when we have weighed every Italian fault, and 
which we call the “ Roman crisis,” is the one lying upon | analyzed every Italian weakness, the deepest censure of all] 

the surface. A dozen other explanations are possible, and | must still be reserved for the Emperor of the French. What 
are widely believed, but politicians are sometimes too wary, and | has Heaven tolerated him for, save the enfranchisement of 
the superficial is in this case the least difficult view. If it is Italy ? What has he done save this, that he should not 
correct, affairs have gone in this way. Rattazzi, always lic descend to history as a man who destroyed the liberty of 
with the Reds, and relying greatly on the votes of the Left, |a mighty and free people to erect a personal throne? What 
thought a month ago the hour had arrived for forcing is his raison d'étre, his justification, the reason why freemen, 
Napoleon’s hand. Aware that the Emperor of the French | should pardon or even support him save this, that if he 
disliked the Temporal Power, confident that he would never, | enslaved a nation, he liberated one ; if he suspended a history, 
save in the last resort, attack Italy, and over-trustful in the | he began one; if he gave chloroform to France, he inspired. 
ambition of Count von Bismarck, he, in a half-hearted, timor- Italy with a vitality, out of which every good might have 
ous way, let the Revolution loose. In other words, he caused; come. And this Sovereign, to soothe priests in whom he 
it to be understood in London, Geneva, and Florence that | does not believe, to pacify a people whom a decree granting 
though Garibaldi must be arrested, the King’s Government ;them the right of free speech would have quieted more 
thought the hour for regaining Rome had almost arrived. | rapidly, to maintain an authority only tolerable when it is 





The Roman exiles, eight thousand of whom are in the Italian 
service, at once swarmed towards the frontier, the Garibaldini 
joined them, and the Papal States were filled with tumult, 
and as the Pontifical Zouaves advanced, with bloodshed. 
Napoleon was informed that the Government of Italy could 
not restrain its people, and urged to modify the Convention in 
the interests of order. Napoleon—who, we must always 


. remember, is at heart a deadly enemy to the priestly power, 


as implacable a foe to the Papacy as his noisy cousin,—hesi- 
tated, waited to see what France thought, waited to see 
what Rome would do, finally discerned, with those slow, much 
meditating eyes of his two unexpected facts. Rome was not 
ready to rise; Catholic France was ready to sob with rage at 
the apparent disregard to her position in Italy and Europe. 
If he would enforce the Treaty of Prague, he must enforce 
the Convention with Florence. Slowly he made up his mind, 
as for twenty years he has invariably done, that France must 
be thought of first, and gently and silently he put the terrible 
machine in motion. It worked as it always does, as the 
British machine also would work, but for the disorganizing 
influence of the military prerogative, as certainly and as 
swiftly as a healthy body, to which the brain has communi- 


cated commands. In less than forty-eight hours an expedi- | 


tion greater than the one we are toiling to organize for 
Abyssinia was ready for embarkation, the steamers were in 
harbour with their steam up, and an army of fifty thousand 
men was gathering outside Lyons. Then the Emperor flashed 
his ultimatum to Florence. He was determined to defend the 
Temporal Power ; Italy must put down the Revolution, or he 
himself would do the necessary work. Rattazzi replied that 
Italy could not obey, that he could reach Rome first, and 
that if he reached it first, intervention would mean war. 
That is true, was the rejoinder, and after the war France will 
state her terms at the gates of Florence. The supreme hour 
had clearly arrived, and Italy gave way. The King, overawed, 
refused to run so tremendous a risk, removed Rattazzi,—who 
probably did not object to his own removal, but who by 
possibility may have intended to fight rather than break with 
the Revolution,—and summoned to his councils the one man 
he dreads in Italy, Cialdini, the man whose father was 
poisoned by a Court, who fought by Napoleon’s side against 
the Papacy, who conquered the Romagna, who is Red by every 
conviction, but who, like many a Red,—like Carnot, for 
example,—hates and crushes down disorganization. The King 
in person—there seems no doubt of this—telegraphed to Paris 
that the Convention should be obeyed, the Garibaldians sup- 
pressed, and the Italians held in check ; and Napoleon, draw- 
ing the longest breath he has ever drawn in life, suspended 
the embarkation of the troops at Toulon. 

As we have said, a dozen explanations, all more or less pos- 


sible, could be offered of the transactions of the crisis, but | 


among them all, this, the simplest and most superficial, is 
incomparably the most probable and consistent. It is also 
morally and politically the worst. Nothing, if this account 


creative, would have undone his own work, killed his own 
offspring, crushed down with insult his own closest friend ; 
would, to save a Pope whom he regards with scorn, and a 
| throne which he has fought to overthrow, have subjugated a 
/nation whom he had enfranchised with the blood of the 
| people who called him to the throne. The word “crime” 
is often used in politics too lightly; but has there ever been, 
even in our time,—an era so full of intrigue and violence,— 
an act which morally was like this? We understand, and in 
a measure sympathize with, the De Lusignan or Lussae who, 
full of memories and illusions, half believing in St. Peter’s Chair, 
| half feeling that noblesse oblige, with Renan in his pocket and’ 
an indulgence in his purse, a pink Di//et dowx over his heart just 
hidden by the medal of the Madonna, rushes out with the 
Papal Zouaves to die for a power he would not live under for- 
aday. Wecan understand, though we do not sympathize- 
with, the cold statesman who says Italy must be divided that 
France may be at ease upon her southern flank. But for a 
Bonaparte, a Jacobin who can govern, a man made by the 
principles of 1789, a Sovereign whose historic claim to rule is 
that he freed Italy, to overthrow his own handiwork in the 
interest of a priest, —this, we confess, excites in us a feeling of 
personal shame. And it is done, too, by a great, farseeing 
| statesman, who knows that with Italy hostile the unity of 
Germany never can be arrested, and that Italy, which has so. 
often forgiven invasion, will never forgive gratuitous humilia- 
tion. If Bismarck had arranged Napoleon’s policy, had 
| dictated his despatches, he could have wished him to do 
nothing better for German interests than he has done of his 
own accord. 

Of course, when all is said, palliatives are still possible. 
Anything is possible when conspirators, tricksters, and in- 
spired simpletons are allowed by Providence to dispose of the 
destinies of nations. Napoleon, for aught anybody can tell, 
may have contracted to deliver Rome as the price of Italian 
humiliation, may have been playing a comedy, may have only 
dramatized an imaginary triumph. Rattazzi may be win- 
ning as he falls, Garibaldi breaking the Triple Crown as he 
escapes from prison. Nothing is certain except that truth is 
extinct in such a world. But, we repeat, the obvious explana-- 











| tion is the only one which meets the obvious facts, and if that 


explanation is true, the Emperor of the French has inflicted 
the last humiliation on the kingdom which he liberated, in 
order that he might not be suspected of allowing himself to. 





be urged upon the course he would prefer at heart to tread. 
| Can policy fall lower than that? Admit that the threat 
| sueceeds, that Victor Emanuel can hold his people in, that 
| Garibaldi does not rouse Rome, that the American man-of- 
war which is always stumbling about the world, and which 
is said to have carried him from Caprera, has not unmeshed 
the whole net, and what is gained? The Roman question is 
| where it was before—a difficulty for Italy, a grief for the Ultra- 
montane world, an opprobrium for the policy of France. Is 
not that a result for a wise monarch to have gained, at the cost 





is correct, can excuse the conduct of the Reds, who in their | of the undying hatred of a nation whose love he had won upor 
mad impatience have left their country no alternatives except | the field? The Italians have been just as much coerced as if a 
humiliation or a war with the power which brought her first | French army had entered Florence, while they have not the 


into existence. Nothing can extenuate the folly of Rattazzi, relief of feeling that they had done what they could, and have 
It is more than probable, 


who has allowed the Revolution to spring up armed, in | yielded only to irresistible force. ¢ 
order with her aid to play a game of brag, in which he | it is almost certain, that they will turn their wrath on their 
had so miscaleulated his cards that he could not win. And | own Government; that Napoleon will have the satisfaction of 


nothing—this is our strongest feeling of all—can palliate | having, by one and the same decree, terminated the hopes of 
the conduct of Victor Emanuel, who, with the supreme hour ; the Romans, by whose side he once fought, and terminated 
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the freedom of the Italians, for whose liberation his people 
bled. 


It is urged, we perceive, even in the Times, that Napoleon 
had a technical right under the Convention to return to 
Rome. Who denies it ? He has a technical right to coerce 
England—if he can—because in threatening Theodore she 
menaces a French ally. The difference between a wise man 
anda fool, a firm man and a bully, is the manner in which he 
asserts and employs his rights. A wise man does not crush a 
friendly neighbour because he is over intent on a result for 
which both long, a firm man does not placard his decree of 


Court outside the lodge gate. 





THE DUTY OF STATESMEN IN THE CHOICE OF 
BISHOPS. 


E are not disposed to expect that Lord Derby will pay any 

very anxious attention to the views of the Spectator on the 
considerations which should govern the choice of a new Bishop, 
when he fills up the vacancy caused by the sudden death of 
the worthy Bishop of Lichfield. It is hardly by directly affect- 
ing the judgment of statesmen that any political argument 
wins its way. It is chiefly, we suppose, by supplying princi- 
ples which filter through the superficial layers of political 
life, till they reach the central power, that political discussion 
tells. Nevertheless, we all feel more interest in considering 
what constitutes a wise and conscientious choice of a new 
bishop at a time when a bishopric is vacant than we do when 
no immediate possibility of applying our principles is before 
us. The mere fact that it is any statesman’s duty to advise 
the Queen whom to select for the Episcopal Bench, quickens, by 
sympathy we suppose, everyone’s interest in the considera- 
tions by which he thinks that statesmen ought to be guided. 
We will venture, therefore, to lay down as nearly as we can 
what these consideration ought to be, and the reasons for them. 
First, it seems to us quite clear that it is not a statesman’s 
duty to be guided principally by his own theological sym- 
pathies,—his own personal view of truth. The national 
Church is meant to cover a wide area of Christian faith, and 
to include people of the most widely different modes of 
thought. It is only fair and right that among its rulers 
should be men specially trusted by the different schools of 
Christian theology, that those who recommend the names 
of bishops to the Queen should be guided by something 
of the same class of considerations as govern them in filling 
up the list of names on a Royal commission of inquiry 
for the recommendations of which it is desired to command 
general confidence. It is true that the Bishops do not, like a 
commission, act as a corporation, that there are many cases in 
which the prepossessions of one will be in no degree balanced 
by the prepossessions of another. It will not very directly 
help the High Churchmen of the diocese of Ripon that the 
Bishop of Chester is rather High, nor the Low Churchmen of 
Rochester that the Bishop of Ripon is Low, nor the Broad 
Churchmen of Oxford that the Bishop of London is Broad. 
But look at the Church in a broader way, and the matter is 
different. There are occasions both in Parliament, and in 
Convocation, and in voluntary public assemblies, where it is of 
vast importance to churchmen of these different shades of 
thought to have representatives of their faith on the Episcopal 
Bench. It was of no slight moment to Evangelical clergymen 
that there were known to be bishops heartily sympathizing 
with Mr. Gorham when that case came on for decision in the 
Privy Council. It was of no small importance to Broad 
Churchmen that the Bishops of St. David’s and London were 
able to speak their mind in the Upper House of Convocation, 
and, one of them at least, in the House of Lords, on the cele- 
brated Oxford Declaration, and on the proposal to condemn 
synodically certain heretical books. It was of no small 
moment to High Churchmen that when it was proposed to 
legislate about the recent ritualistic practices, there were 
plenty of High Churchmen sitting as bishops in the House of 
Lords to represent their view of the case. On all public 
ecclesiastical questions,—and this will be more and more 
true, the more public adhesion the present /fwror for ecclesi- 
astical synods secures,—the existence of spiritual dignitaries 
representing the various phases of faith in the national 
Church is almost essential to secure the national character 
of the Church at all. It is a great reason in favour of 
any particular choice for a bishopric that the clergyman 
in question should hold views not yet represented on the 
Episcopal Bench in full proportion to the number of Church- 
men actually holding them. So far from condemning Lord 





Palmerston’s evangelical appointments simply gud evangelical, 
we should say that before his time there was no fair repre- 
sentation of those narrow but popular Church views on the 
bench of Bishops. Perhaps he chose with a very insufficient 
consideration for other equally important points. But no 
statesman ought for a moment to allow his own theological 
preferences to bias him against any man otherwise fit for the 
position. Nay, more, if there be any obvious deficiency in 
the representation of any large and influential school of faith 
on the Episcopal Bench, it is a reason in favour of appointing 
an able man of that school, however opposed his views may 
be to those of the appointing statesman. The appointment 
of a bishop is not a duty in which any statesman should con- 
sciously allow himself to be governed by his individual pre- 
ference for a particular view of Church doctrine. His duty is 
an impersonal one to the national faith, the faith of the 
Church at large, not to his own. 

But this once clearly apprehended, it sems to us equally 
important that to whatever section of the Church a clergyman 
thought of for the Episcopacy may belong, he should be able to 
add something considerable to both the moral and the intellec- 
tual influence of the whole Church over the nation. The desire 
of statesmen for “safe ” men who will not give trouble is a very 
shortsighted one. Nothing is likely to give so much trouble 
to the Church in future as the general insignificance of the 
persons put in its high places. If the object is,—and the 
object clearly should be,—to add to the capacity of the Church 
for winning the love of the nation, and for securing a willing 
and even eager hearing for its message, there is need for 
nothing so much as more moving power—whether intellectual 
or moral, in high places. Statesmen may say that there is a 
great deal too much moving power there now, and point to 
this Episcopal Synod not yet closed. But we should say, on 
the contrary, that that synod is but a sign of the restlessness 
caused by having so little individual strength, so little true in- 
tellectual and moral leadership amongst the Bishops. They 
cower in flocks because they find no one who can stand alone, 
no one who can really give a true moral and intellectual impulse 
to the mind of the Church without asking the sanction of a 
herd of prelates. The synod is a sympton of weakness, not of 
strength. When no one feels equal to a great responsibility there 
is always an effort to club alittle courage by a crowd. A few 
more bishops of sufficiently strong intellect and character, to 
obtain a real influence over the clergy, and to command a 
respectful attention from the world at large, would have ren- 
dered this despairing attempt to attain truth by congregating 
mediocrities a conspicuous failure. It is only in the absence 
of strong leaders to lean upon, that the Church takes refuge 
insynods. That the time is not far off when the principle of a 
national Church will be attacked from more sides than one, 
our statesmen must be blind indeed if they do not see. And 
when that time comes, it would make the greatest possible 
difference for the chances of the struggle, whether the leading 
men were men of powerful character, whose whole minds and 
hearts had been given to the work of vindicating the truth of 
their faith, whatever phase it might have assumed, or whether 
they were mere quiet and amiable nobodies, chosen because 
nobody was ever likely to hear of them again. The national 
Church will not stand, and ought not to stand, on the old 
worldly theory of a kind of State control which really means 
only judicious suffocation from above. The State control 
it does need is the control of judicious impartiality, 
—a steadily comprehensive policy insisted on by states- 
men and judges. But if the State is to smother the 
deepest and most eager life, instead of to reconcile and 
unite the most various phases of deep and eager life, it is a 
mischief and not a good. There is little enough reality and 
intensity of life in existing Churches, without any need of a 
worldly policy to administer opiates to what there is. Our 
statesmen are, there is reason to hope, once more awakening 
gradually to this urgent need. The appointments, at least, of 
the Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishop of Ely by the last 
Government, and of the Bishop of Derry by this, were steps 
in the right direction. But there should be more boldness in 
taking strong men of all schools for the Episcopal Bench. Had 
Wesley been made a bishop in the last century instead of 
shouldered out of the Church, we should have gained an 
immense popular force for the national Church. Now, we 
would fain see men like Dr. Pusey and Mr. Maurice, Dr. Hook 
and Dr. Stanley, Mr. Liddon, Mr. Cadman, Mr. Mansel, and Mr 
Jowett thought of as amongst the first who have a claim on the 
vacant bishoprics,—a claim, we mean, simply for the force of 
their characters and the power of their various convictions. It 
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will be by variety of strong and confessed convictions, not 
py sugared and muffled divinity, that the national Church will 
win its way year by year in the love of the English nation, 
and gain a respect which no purely sectarian Church can ever 
win. 

It will be said with some truth that we need on the Epis- 
copal Bench men of affairs, men of clear sense and integrity, 
with a capacity for organization, such as both the present and 
the late Bishop of London have evinced, much more than 
men of intellectual character or even intense moral conviction. 
And this is no doubt to some extent true. But it is a 
truth to which statesmen have been so much more alive than 
to the other, that while we have plenty of men on the bench 
who are capital diocesans, we have barely one or two who 
have materially influenced the theology of the Church at all, 
and still fewer who have attracted the outside world to listen 
to them as did Wesley, and Simeon, and Newman, and as still 
do Pusey, and Maurice, and Stanley. The consequence is that 
the Bishops have lost leadership, and are as a body barely 
even average specimens of the mind of the Church. No 
doubt administrative power is of the greatest importance. 
But it is a comparatively common capacity. It would be 
better far that a few dioceses should be imperfectly ad- 
ministered, while the conscience, and the creative mind, and 
the spiritual feeling of the Church were kept in full exercise, 
than that all the dioceses should be in trim and perfect order 
while the theological mind of the nation was left without 
leaders. It is impossible to say how soon we may begin to 
feel the need of ecclesiastical leaders who should have had the 
moral and intellectual power to use a great position for a 
great end. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON ABYSSINIA. 


Ee STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S last speech in Devon has 
h scarcely attracted the attention it deserves. It was full 
of important information, and pervaded by a spirit which we 
are heartily glad to welcome in any British Minister, be he in 
home politics friend or foe. Sir Stafford is in this Abyssinian 
matter the War Office, and he has taken pains to show that he 
understands his responsibility. His speech, unless deliberately 
framed to mislead—which we do not suspect—contains a 
full and most welcome refutation of the charge which we in 
particular, on excellent Indian authority, brought against the 
Ministry. So far from allowing responsibility to be frittered 
away among departments, they have, says the Secretary, con- 
centrated it upon an individual. Sir Robert Napier has been 
made absolute, nothing is done without his order, nothing is 
refused which he has officially demanded. He is master, and 
if he fails we shall know exactly whom to hang. Of course, 
if that statement is correct, our charge falls at once to the 
ground, or rather it is answered so completely that our only 
course as publicists who want truth before all things, is to 
withdraw it. There may be, and have been, blunders about 
hay and mules; but they matter comparatively nothing, cost 
only a little cash. The one point of importance is, that there 
should be somewhere a dictator ad bellum, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote says formally, we have him in Sir Robert Napier. 
We may have to hold the Secretary for India to that state- 
ment hereafter, but meanwhile nothing could be more satis- 
factory to the country. No better or cooler officer could have 
been chosen than Sir Robert Napier, and to make the Commander 
in-Chief also the Head Commissary, Chief Envoy, and Army 
Treasurer, to obtain the full advantage of our departmental 
system, and yet create a dictator ad hoc, is a bit of adminis- 
trative wisdom, of genuine capacity for getting work done, 
which we did not expect from the present Secretary for India. 
The arrangement has had one great effect already. Nobody 
not familiar with the inner life of the Indian Presidencies can 
comprehend the fortitude it must have required to reject the 
aid of Bengal and Madras troops, as Sir Robert Napier has 
done, or the increase they would have brought to his diffi- 
culties in the field. The Times has described the wild wrath 
of the excluded Presidencies very well, though very ungene- 
rously—imagine a man abusing his servant for wanting to 
die for him!—but even the Zimes does not know what Sir 
Robert’s obstinate foresight has avoided. An army of “allies”’ 
is an efficient instrument compared to an army of different 
Presidencies. We have not space to show fully why it is so, 
why Madras hates Bengal, and Bombay sneers at both; but 
we will just give one illustration, an illustration which Sir 
Robert Napier, from his own experience, would be the first to 
endorse, and which every Indian will understand. The car- 
dinal point of Indian caste is drinking-water. A Rabbi would 








go mad if he had to draw up the Code upon this subject, the 
breach of any clause in which involves humiliation in this 
world and damnation in the next. Troops must drink 
and whenever Hindoo troops are employed regulations of 
the most elaborate kind—vide Major Probyn’s evidence 
before Major Anson’s Committee — must be drawn up 
to ensure their getting the water in all caste purity ; 
that is, to arrange that the people who pump are 
not lower in caste than the people pumped for; that the 
water has had nothing thrown into it, that nobody is cooking 
too near it, and that no person of low caste throws his shadow 
over the pails. If these contingencies occur, sepoys either 
make anew rule on the spot, exempting themselves from the 
Code, which they will do sometimes, if they like their com- 
mander,—Major Probyn’s Sikhs did, but then Major Probyn’s 
Sikhs would have eaten Aim, if he had given that as the ordre 
de jour,—or they fly at their officers’ throats. Well, we do 
not believe it is in the human intellect to devise in a wild 
country a system of supplying water which all three Presj- 
dencies would consider equally orthodox ; and if some European 
Munoo were clever enough to devise such a scheme, each of the 
three sets of officers would declare that the ignorance of the 
remaining two was enough to create a mutiny. Sir Robert is 
quite right in avoiding all that, and we are happy to find he 
has the power to avoid it, and the courage to accept the social 
obloquy every Bengalee and Madrassee will try to heap upon 
his head. 

Sir Stafford Northcote explained this point of responsibility, 
the key to success, lucidly and satisfactorily ; and there is 
another feature in his speech which we note with hearty 
approval. There was cheeriness in it. The man is not afraid, 
does not feel as if he had been ordered to conquer France, or 
settle the Papal question, or reduce Ireland to cordial and 
industrious loyalty. Lord Stanley made a great mistake on 
that point in his speech at Manchester the other day. That 
confounded common sense of his, which so endears him 
to the City, is sometimes annoyingly out of place. For 
soldiers to “feel pleasure when they behold the enemy,” as 
the Puritans put it, is a good thing, and not a bad thing—at 
least, if we want soldiers to win battles—and for a Minister to 
say that he sends them to be killed against his will, and 
without his sympathy, and in spite of his prepossessions is not 
the way to inspire that confidence which produces victory. 
In this very war Sir Robert Napier will, very likely, have 
to do one or two very rash, not to say reckless things; 
will, for instance, in all human probability, have to send 
a cavalry regiment careering into space, without supports, or 
communications, or fodder, or anything else,—just as Sir H. 
Havelock was sent after Koer Singh—if we are to capture 
Theodore. Who does Lord Stanley think is going to run that 
risk, if he is to be judged by the rules of common sense, if 
his heroism, and fidelity, and courage in facing responsibility 
for the sake of England are not to be taken into account, if 
his achievement is to be weighed from the “I told you so” 
point of view? Nobody is likely to compare Sir J. Pakington 
with Lord Stanley, but the Secretary at War showed, at 
Manchester, more of the true spirit, when he spoke as if he 
enjoyed the expedition, as if the danger were a compensation 
for the cost, the “rapture of the strife’’ worth all the toil. 
That is what the Army feels, and what it ought to feel. Just 
look at the facts as they are. A summons to the field means 
to an Indian officer, say, in Bengal, two years’ pecuniary ruin, 
to begin with. He has to sell his house—not purchased a year— 
for a song, to buy horses, to bribe servants, to order conveniences, 
to send home his wife and children at his own expense, and to 
give away his furniture, and to do all that out of 600/. or 7001. a 
year. Two years’ income goes at once, and at that price he pur- 
chases the right of serving three months in a horrible country, 
under an African sun, with an excellent chance of being shot, 
and pretty nearly the certainty of a fever. Nevertheless, 
influenced a little by a remote hope of distinction, and a 
good deal by the weariness of inaction, but mainly by the 
dominant Indian passion—the feeling that life is worthless 
unless an Englishman can “ stride through the world like a 
lord through his hall,”—he not only obeys orders cheerfully, 
but frets, and rages, and swears because he is refused orders 
to obey. And then the 7imes snubs him for impatience, and 
Lord Stanley implies that he himself would do anything 
rather than gratify soldierly instincts. All we can say is, God 
help England when that impatience ceases to be felt, when 
English soldiers are ready to say, with the Chinese at Taku, 
“ What can we do? If you will come in, we must go out,”— 
which is the sensible view,—when we cannot find yolunteers to 
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do anything whatsoever which the country thinks it essential 
to have done. 

We are not intending, in these remarks, to attack Lord 
Stanley. We are quite aware that in all he said he was 
simply English ; that he and the whole country are going 
growling and grumbling into this war because it is a duty ; 
that if we are beaten they will all growl harder and go on 
again, unto seventy times seven, till they win at last; that 
Englishmen are never so dangerous as when they begin an 
enterprise in a mood half reluctant and half stubborn. But 
we should like to see a little more cheerfulness, a little more 
of pleasure in effort manifested by those who have the control 
of the expedition. Newspapers, of course, must be gloomy. 
It is their business to point out possible sources of 
failure, to make the departments see that everything, pack- 
saddles included, is all as it should be; but the Chiefs of the 
State have another function, to raise the popular tone, to 
brace up the public nerve, to convince every officer engaged 
that his superiors look forward with certainty to his ultimate 
success. One would think, to hear some Members of Parlia- 
ment talk to their constituents, that the Imperial power was 
being strained by an expedition which ought to be the merest 
incident in the record of the Bombay Army, an accidental 
episode in the history of British India. If the war is morally 
wrong, let it be abandoned even now; but if it is not—and 
the country seems satisfied on that point—let us go into it 
cheerfully, resolved that the opportunity of exertion is a 
blessing, and that victory is certain to be ours at last. The 
mountains are high, and the climate is bad, and the costs are 
great; and what then, if, to use our emphatic English barbarism, 
we have “got” our work todo? It is not harder than crossing 
Chat Moss, and we are across Chat Moss. Among any other 
race the tone adopted by some leaders of opinion would be 
fatal to the expedition, and even English persistency benefits 
by a little infusion of cheerfulness, a little trace of the abandon 
as well as the piety contained in the old ery of “God defend 
the right!” Hypochcndriac politics are always bad politics, 
but of all political evils defend us from the hypochondriacal 
management of a just and necessary war. Fortunately, most 
old English officers have a touch of Picton’s temper, who was 
“never jolly except when somebody was going to be killed,” 
and we are happy to see Sir Stafford Northcote display a little 
of that very peculiar but most useful temperament. 





THE STATE OF FRENCH COMMERCE. 


\ JE wonder whether the Rouen Chamber of Commerce, 

when it invited other Chambers abroad to enlighten 
France on the present depression of her trade, really harboured 
a single doubt as to the answer which would infallibly be 
returned. French ingenuity excels in the discovery of channels 
for indirectly ventilating truths which it dare not otherwise 
discuss. Clearly the President of the Rouen Chamber has sat 
at the feet of Prévost Paradol and taken a lesson in his irony. 
The merchants of France could scarcely venture to memorialize 
their Government, and remonstrate on the disastrous effects of 
prolonged political uncertainty. But an invitation to foreign 
commercial associations requesting the favour of advice on the 
causes of the present univeral stagnation in trade had a fine 
cosmopolitan air to recommend it. With such a course no 
official would dare to find fault. Yet the result was absolutely 
certain. One reply only could be expected, and it came. From 
all quarters—from England, Holland, Prussia, Bavaria, Italy 
—a unanimous verdict was returned. The political situation 
is at the bottom of all the mischief. The commercial 
prosperity of Europe is succumbing under continued political 
suspense. 


In an article last week we pointed out that the Liverpool | 


reply assigned two principal causes. Politics and Protection 
were both made responsible for the present deplorable state. 
But while the economical shortcomings of the French 
regime were roundly taken to task, some scruples were 
naturally felt as to lecturing a French institution on 
the political faults of its Government. We fancy that 
the value of the reply suffered somewhat in consequence. 
The Liverpool gentlemen failed in this respect to play into 
the hands of their friends in Rouen. The French Govern- 
ment is less Protectionist than its subjects, and we much doubt 
whether it was desired that the Free-Trade screw was to be 
put on. Besides, Protection is a chronic disorder, and 
France is suffering from an epidemic. What Rouen wanted 
to know is why now, in the year 1867, trade is paralyzed, 
more than at any time since France made its first 


‘great move in advance; why, with the vaults of the 
| Bank filled to an extent never reached before, business ap- 
pears to be at a complete standstill, and industry hopelessly 
disorganized? “Protection,” they might argue, “is at the 
| woust, from your own point of view, a check to advancing 
| prosperity, not the cause of a sudden and unexpected collapse. 
, And you may be right in alleging that when the hour comes, 
|our recuperative powers may be slower and less vigorous 
under Protection than under Free Trade. We may grant all 
that. But what is the special direct cause of our present 
| disasters ¢ ” The Liverpool reply, though courteously euphe- 
matic, is not silent on that point, and other Chambers of com- 
merce are quite explicit. The commerce of Europe is break- 
ing down under prolonged political suspense. 

But is suspense worse than the reality? It is long since 
we have seen really quiet times. Many more wars have 
occurred during the last thirteen years than during the pre- 
vious thirty. Yet in no period have industry and commerce 
taken more gigantic strides in advance, especially in France. 
Is it not a fact that war has lost a portion of its terrors for 
trade? The Crimean war, the Italian war, the Danish war, 
the German war followed in quick succession, none of them 
accompanied by any great commercial catastrophes. Why, 
then, should merchants now be more anxious than ever? Is 
it conceivable that the apprehension of hostilities should 
paralyze trade more than the hostilities themselves, especially 
after the experience gained? War, for thirty years or more, 
was considered almost impossible, but its terrors were as 
great as its improbability. It was thought that the modern 
organization of international trade would break down at the 
first cannon-shot. Both views have proved incorrect. War 
is again not only a constant possibility, but a frequent pro- 
bability; and, nevertheless, trade has survived wars, and 
flourished during their continuance. Why, then should poli- 
tical alarms create such extreme, such unprecedented de- 
pression? 

The fact is, trade can bear war ; it cannot bear rumours of 
war. Its organization is such that the events of three 
months hence are more important to it than the events of to- 
morrow. The system of credit lifts it over a certain interval 
in advance. The momentum, too, of commerce at this day 
is such that it cannot be stopped at will. The breaksman 
must look a long way ahead if he is to put on the break in 
time. Now, modern wars are short and sharp, and a war may 
be over before the headlong speed of trade can be stopped 
short. The map of Europe can be remodelled before a six 
months’ bill falls due. Prussia had conquered Austria before 
a Trieste importer could cancel a coffee order in Brazil. A 
sudden war compels commerce to carry out the engagements 
of peace, but it gives no time for a general suspension of 
trade. Wars, too, have been localized beyond all expectation. 
It was scarcely to be believed that the Italian war would be 
confined to the actual combatants, and before the outbreak 
of the Prusso-Austrian war no one dared to anticipate the 
absolute neutrality of France. Wars in prospect always assume 
European dimension, and when those dimensions are reduced in 
actual wars there ensues a feeling of relief. But the chief evil 
which results from prolonged political suspense is the neces- 
sity which it imposes on all classes of bankers and traders to 
take precautions, often unnecessary, long in advance, to curtail 
transactions which it is not desirable to curtail, to stop the 
course of commerce long before the actual danger arrives, to 
bring about some of the evils of war without the war itself. 
Whoever wishes to be tolerably secure during war must begin 
to shorten sail many months before. It is often asked why 
during the height of a commercial crisis transactions do not 
decrease, why imports and exports continue on the previous 
scale, why bills remain as numerous, why, in short, the 
volume of commerce rolls on so long in the same proportions 
apparently unchecked? If the Bank of England raises its 
rate to 10 per cent. it produces no visible effect. It appears 
as if no one discounted a single bill less. The truth is, the 
results of any check, political or financial, do not become 
| visible till many months afterwards. Time must be given 
'to importers to cancel their orders for goods given under 
| more favourable auspices, to correspondents in China, India, 
'the West Indies, South America. And how often before the 
letter of recall arrives the goods prove to have been shipped. 
If shipped, they must be paid for. If paid for, the bankers 
cannot refuse the credits which they had promised for such a 
contingency. Again, time must elapse before exporters can 
shorten the credits which they gladly give to their buyers 
abroad in good times. Foreign countries seldom pay cash for 
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Manchester goods. Many manufacturers are glad if they see| under the alarms created by the Imperial policy, diminish 


their money within the lapse of twelve months. They cannot 
change the course of their trade at a month’s notice. They 
can cease to sell and to manufacture if they like. But they 
cannot force cash sales. Buyers and sellers, exporters and 
importers, Englishmen and foreigners, bankers and clients, 
are all committed for a certain number of months, and if any 
calamity comes they must fight their way through as they 
best can. But what they can do is to refrain from 
fresh transactions, and to take precautions that after a 
certain time their commitments may be small. And this 
is what has happened in Europe for the last year. We 
are now witnessing its full effects. Political alarms have 
lasted so long that all classes of traders in all countries have 
acted on a war policy for months and months. Buyers have 
held aloof, dreading to find themselves saddled with liabilities 
to pay, and with a stock which they cannot sell. Bankers 
have curtailed their credits in every direction, and ample time 
has been given for such caution to have its full effect. 
Money is plentiful beyond all measure, because cautious 
capitalists are afraid to lend, and cautious traders equally 
reluctant to borrow. And all this has lasted so long. From 
the first outbreak of the late German war till now, the pro- 
cess of shortening sail has been continuous, and at no time 
have there been prospects of calm weather ahead. Having 
once sacrificed the profits of a year on the principle of cau- 
tion, every one is naturally averse to launch out now. Better 
wait till the end. The aggregate liabilities of commerce at 
this moment we know to be excessively reduced, as is amply 
proved by the low rates of discount in London and in Paris, 
even if there were not corroborative evidence of every kind; 
and no one could wish, while all remains unsettled, to see 
those liabilities increased. 

The present situation, indeed, appears so natural, so neces- 
sary a consequence of the state of Europe for the last year, 
that any other might be considered extraordinary. The ten- 
dency to caution has been heightened by the rapid increase of 
many political disasters. For many years the sanguine men 
had it all their own way. The despondents have now had 
their turn. Commerce, as well as the Stock Exchange, has 
its “bears” and its “bulls,” the men who never believe in 
anything hopeful, and the men who will never believe in any 
disaster. The story is told of the late Baron Rothschild that 
he used to say, “ Providence is very kind; it always favours 
the ‘bulls.’”” But the bulls have been hard hit of late in every 
department of trade, and are almost disappearing. As for the 
steady-going class, who stand half-way between “ the bulls” 
and “the bears,” neither over speculative nor over timid, they 
have to look a long way back for the time of their supremacy. 
It is long since we have had a period of prosperous com- 
mercial tranquillity. There have been brief bursts of excite- 
ment, high profits, and enormous liabilities,—followed very 
shortly by reaction and disaster. The regular, steady trade, on 
which the respectable, prudent merchant throve and pros- 
pered, has given way to trade in which fortunes have been 
won and lost and saved by the extremes. Trade has been 
spasmodic, and two classes have thriven most, —those who went 
with the stream when the pace was furious, but stopped in 
time,—and those who, always frightened at their own shadow, 
have at last been justified in their fright. ; 

If Providence for many years favoured “the bulls,” it is 
certain that the rulers of Continental Europe have done their 
best to indemnify ‘‘ the bears.” The disastrous stagnation of 
commerce and industry everywhere is the direct and inevi- 
table result of the unsettled state of Europe, and the long 
continued and legitimate apprehension of the imminence of 
war. France has suffered from short crops of corn and of 
wine, and the high tariff of the United States may check the 
export of the looms of Lyons. But the enormous accumu- 
lation of bullion in the Bank of France tells its own tale. 
Capital is there, but its employment is dangerous. Ever 
since "48 the more prudent bankers of Paris have acted on 
the idea that they might awake any morning to find Paris in 
a state of revolution. Hence their great caution and their 
horror of large liabilities. A Frenchman would always recoil 
from the vast transactions of his English competitors. But 
to this fear of complication at home he now adds, as a con- 
stant element, the fear of complication abroad. The French 
speculators have been ruined; the French capitalists have 
been demoralized. The financiers of the Empire have suc- 
cumbed to the crisis; the permanent capitalists of France 
meanwhile hold their hands. Thus capital lies idle at home, 


while the foreign customers of the French manufacturers, 











their purchases and contract their own liabilities, The 
Rouen Chamber of Commerce are justified in assuming that 
they do not suffer alone. The “solidarity” of commercial 
suffering is even accepted by those who sneer at the soli- 
darity of other international interests. English manufac. 
turers find their foreign buyers absent, their bankers nervous, 
their whole trade at a standstill, on account of Continental 
complications. We suffer in common with others, and as 
much as others, by the blunders of foreign Governments, 
And there are politicians amongst us who profess that England 
has no concern with what goes on abroad ! 





LIBERAL AND TORY FORECASTS, 


\ E have had enough addresses to constituents, especially 

from Liberals, this week, to furnish a great debate in 
Parliament, but we cannot say that any of them seem to us 
particularly instructive. Earl de Grey, who had no consti- 
tuents, only neighbours, to address, made a more profitable 
speech than almost any of them. Mr. Coleridge and Mr. 
Acland, at Exeter, were eloquent and very spirited in their 
defence of Mr. Gladstone,—indeed, the best Liberal sign is the 
apparent revival of Liberal confidence in their leader, and the 
disposition to do his leadership last session full justice. Mr. 
Gilpin and Lord Henley, at Northampton, were not only 
cordial to Mr. Gladstone, but justly severe on the Tory leaders, 
Even Mr. Duncan McLaren, at Edinburgh, was tolerably loyal 
to his leader, but on politics his chief notion seemed to have 
been to analyze divisions, and proclaim that he hadn't an idea 
about the future. Again, Mr. Craufurd, at Ayr, took up the 
note of loyalty to his leader; while Sir E. Colebrooke, at 
Lanark, was unique in believing that the Bill would for the 
first time emancipate the middle as well as the working class. 
Sir J. Gray, at Kilkenny, did full justice to Mr. Gladstone. 
while insisting on the Irish topics appropriate to his position. 
But none of these gentlemen seemed to have formed any 
distinct conception of the future, except on one point,—the 
immediately impending necessity of State education. And on 
this point, Mr. Clay, of Hull, has given in his adhesion. On 
the whole, we may say that the Liberals in general believe 
profoundly in State education, as the first measure of the 
future, and have no fixed ideas about anything else, but that 
as a rule they are as yet too timid to defend compulsory educa- 
tion. Mr. Clay thinks Englishmen would hate even nectar, if 
they were compelled to drink it. Mr. Coleridge is in favour 
of Mr. Austin Bruce’s tentative measure of last session. Mr. 
Gilpin, again, has given up his voluntaryism, like Mr. Baines, on 
the subject of education. The Scotch Members have always 
been in favour of it. There is a general consensus in favour 
of a State system,—and as yet, as far as we can see, 
against anything like compulsion. But on no other topic 
have the Liberals any clear conception of the future at 
all. They are almost as much at sea as poor Mr. 
Ducane at Castle Hedingham, who said he hoped the 
Tory party would not abandon hope for their princi- 
ples without a last struggle; or, as Mr. E. K. Karslake. 
at Colchester, who said he was not indisposed to he hopeful, 
if only the easy country gentlemen would exert themselves 
as much as, or a little more than, the working-class agitators. 
Indeed, except on education, on which the Liberals think 
the working class will be as averse to compulsion as the 
middle class, the Liberal members of the Commons seem to 
have no clear idea, except that melancholy old cry of the 
Ballot. As if the very essence of the new Reform, if it is 
to be of any use for Liberal purposes, were not publicity ! 
As if secret voting were not the most admirable device, not 
to prevent, but to facilitate corruption! Would the tools of 
Broadhead, at Sheffield, have ventured to take his bribes 
if they had not had a veil of secrecy over their actions? 
The election agents would find twice as many persons acces- 
sible to bribes, if the vote they gave were not known to their 
friends, as they would if they knew that its nature and its 
motives were to be openly canvassed by their own people. No 
doubt there would be a few rascals whom it would be unsafe 
to bribe without any check on their actions, for fear of treachery. 
But, for one of this sort, we believe there would be two or three 
who would be quite safe to perform any engagements for which 
they had been fairly paid, and who would only take such 
engagements under the cover of absolute secresy. We will 
never believe that the most perfect publicity can be other- 
wise than a security for Liberal policy. And we must say the 
poverty of the parliamentary imaginations which can see 
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nothing but education (not compulsory), and this dreary, | adapting itself as much as possible to the reasonable wishes 


decrepit, painfully-revived ery of Ballot, in the way of Liberal 
programme for the future, strikes us with astonishment, and 
some dismay. 

Lord De Grey’s speech, short as it is, is worth a great 
many of those of the Liberal members of the Lower House. 
He at least sees clearly that political life is about to suffer a 
great change,—a change, as Mr. Cracroft said in his able 

aper in the Essays on Reform, “of plane,”’—a change in 
the point of view from which questions are considered, even 
more than in the questions themselves. We wish there were more 
signs that the Liberal members of the House of Commons see 
and appreciate this difference. When they talk, for instance, of 
compulsory education, as if it were likely to be resented by 
the working-class as a whole, they show, we believe, a com- 
plete ignorance of this change likely to pass over politics. The 
working-classes, at least of the towns, have never shown the 
slightest vestige of this middle-class jealousy of any pressure 
put upon the individual’s actions in the interests of the many. 
So far from this, the only institutions by which we can test 
their feeling, the Trades’ Unions managed completely by work- 
ing men, are remarkable for their utter indifference to indi- 
vidual preferences where they think, however erroneously, that 
the advantage of the many is concerned. The working-classes 
have no jealousy of great compelling laws, so long as they 
themselves impose them in their own interest. They look 
upon them much as they do on laws of nature, only laws 
of nature which happen to be especially favourable to their 
own interests, and submit with the same sort of dry acquies- 
cence. They look upon general rules made for the benefit of the 
majority as great mechanical engines, which have been found, on 
the whole, though, like other mechanical engines, apt at times to 
damage incautious individuals, yet profitable engines for them. 
What could show this more remarkably than the vastly 
extended working-class enthusiasm for the Alliance proposal 
with regard to the liquor traffic? The truth is, that the 
working-class are much more closely united in general interests 
than any other class. If wages fall, they generally fall 
together in more trades than one, and almost always fall 
together in the same trade. The small shopkeepers are far 
less closely identified in interest. With them far more depends 
on the individual, far less on general causes. Hence it is 
natural that the middle class should be, as they are, far more 
jealous of rights of individual choice than the working-class, 
and the working-class far more willing to submit to general 
regulations for the sake of a majority. We may feel quite 
sure of one thing,—that the nominees of the working-class 
will not be so sensitive and nice in delaying legislation 
till all fear of individual injustices is removed as the 
nominees of the middle class have been. They will look 
at averages much more, at exceptional difficulties much less. 
Daily and monotonous toil is very apt, too, to deaden the im- 
pulses which make men rebel against individual hardships. 
Daily necessity browbeats men into a certain apathy on points 
of this kind. An ordinary operative does not fret against the 
yoke of the will of a majority nearly as much as an ordinary 
shopkeeper. What he and all his fellow-workmen fret against 
is anything which they regard as an act of tyranny injuring 
them all in common. 

Hence we may expect, we think, in the Parliament of the 
future a good deal less interest shown in nice distinctions ; and 
a considerable increase in the hard, common-place, utilitarian 
view of most questions. Working-class constituencies will 
not ask over nicely whether the right way to prevent intoxi- 
cation is not to acquire a greater self-restraint. They will ask 
if in practice the abolition of drinking-shops will reduce 
drunkenness, and legislate accordingly. They will not ask if 
the sort of education given now at grammar-schools and the 
Universities be not higher, for those who choose to make the 
most of it, than a cheaper education open to a much greater 
number of persons, and directed more immediately to the 
practicaland professional objectsneedful for success in life. They 
will only ask whether the funds to be disposed of could not 
be infinitely more effectively employed for their own interests; 
and, in answer, we shall probably soon have a great diversion 
of funds from the highest kinds of education, first to popular, 
and then to technical education, such as will benefit much 
larger numbers. Again, on Church questions we shall pro- 
bably see but little tenderness for delicate clerical fancies of 
any sort. We shall have it clearly pointed out that the 
clergy exist for the laity, not the laity for the clergy, and that 
the Church, if it is to exist at all, must consent to prove its 
title to exist by cov-ring a larger field of popular work, and 








of congregations,—in other words, by a large infusion of 
popular elements into the government of the Church. We 
may be sure that the same will be the case with the Army, 
and with all other institutions capable of popular adaptations. 
The great question of promotion by purchase, for example, can 
scarcely be expected to survive at all the existence of a really 
popular House of Commons. Every political question will suf- 
fer a “ sea-change,” not most likely into something “rich and 
strange,’ but, on the contrary, into something common, 
popular, and obviously for the interests of the masses. We 
shall have much fewer institutions calculated to produce the 
finest and rarest fruits under happy influences, many more 
calculated to produce good common-place fruits under average 
influences. This is evidently what Lord de Grey anticipates, 
and this is what most even of our Liberal members, and 
almost all of our Conservative members, have seemed hitherto 


to ignore. 





RELIGIOUS OPINION IN AUSTRIA. 

HE outburst of loyal enthusiasm throughout Austria 
which has followed the Kaiser’s snub to the Bishops, is 
perhaps the most significant event of an eventful year. It 
means that the last kingdom honestly faithful to the Papal 
standard has for ever abandoned its cause. In England, the 
people of Austria are supposed to be Ultramontanes, and, we 
imagine, the belief was once in some loose sense well founded, 
that the Empire, as a whole, could be relied on to support 
reaction; but it is not so now. The Church has for eighteen 
years enjoyed undisputed sway in Austria, controlling education, 
politics, and society with unlimited authority, an entire gene- 
ration has grown up under its sway, and the feeling of the 
people has undergone an entire, and, as we believe, a perma- 
nent change. That strange and morbid hate towards itself 
which priestly rule invariably develops, a hatred to which all 
merely secular passions are feeble, has infected Austria also, 
and there is probably no country in the world, not even France, 
where the priesthood, as a caste, is regarded with such con- 
temptuous dislike. The gentry have not ceased to be Catholic, 
the peasants are still superstitious, the Jowryeoisie have not 
thrown off the chain of respectability, but the Church now exists 
and flourishes in itsownstrength alone. From the highest classto 
the one next above the lowest the disgust at priestly interference 
has penetrated every section of society, has so changed opinion 
that 2,000 country schoolmasters, men as dependent as clerks, 
as strictly disciplined as soldiers, have publicly declared in the 
great hall of the Palace at Vienna that they will starve sooner 
than endureeven for afew years more the tyranny of ecclesiastics. 
The Emperor, a melancholy man trained by Jesuits and habi- 
tuated to misfortune, is still, it is said, an Ultramontane, 
—still inclined to believe that the Church has a moral 
right to reign over civil society. A few nobles of the first 
rank still hold that “fidelity,” as it is called, is essential to 
the character of a gentleman and the position of an aristocrat, 
and a few of the more remote districts, notably the German 
Tyrol, are still obedient to the priests. But the active portion 
of the Austrian people has lost the sense of religious awe. In 
the haute volée, the real “ society,” till lately so omnipotent, 
belief in Christianity is now considered a mark of a weak and 
a credulous mind, of an intellect altogether behind the century. 
It is decorous to bow to priests, but fashionable to preach 
the “Gospel of Darwin,’ a man whose name in Germany 
drives priests crazy. In the second society, the professional 
class, priests are scorned with a bitterness kept up by the 
incessant conflict about education and the right of speech and 
writing; while the third, or shopkeeping and upper peasant 
order, has tacitly agreed to limit thought to this world. 
Creeds may be true, say three in four of the Austrian electors, 
or they may be false, but priests shall have nothing whatever 
to do with civil society. The priesthood may preach and 
teach and chant and read in church without our interference, 
but out of it they shall have no power whatever. Marriage 
shall be a contract, education shall be secular, writing shall 
be free, the family door shall be the property of the family 
father, and of him alone. The priest, “frozen up in a sterile 
individuality,” as the Viennese Municipality say, is not a 
human being, and he shall not be permitted to interfere in 
any way whatever in human affairs. Let him stand aside, on 
a pedestal if he likes, but stand aside carefully, under penalty of 
being kicked aside with regrettable violence. There is no special 
inclination, be it remarked, for kicking; these Austrian Germans 
are too gentle, it may be too lazy, for that; but an absolute 
conviction, a steady, unchangeable certainty, which is more of 
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the temperament than the brain, has taken possession of their 
minds, a conviction that if priests rule civilization will be 
impossible, a certainty that while they have power life can 
never be improved. The Austrians are not longing for a new 
Church, or accepting new dogmas, or tending towards Voltair- 
ianism, or obeying any religious impulse whatever. They are 
simply hungering for the secular “ civilization”? which they 
see elsewhere, for the free, progressive society which they are 
rapidly erecting into an ideal, an object almost of worship, a 
Promised Land which they will reach, whether they find a 
Moses or no, and even if they have to leave Aaron behind. 
Naturally the least revolutionary of mankind, they are driving 
their Reichsrath towards this end at headlong speed, at a 
speed which, their usual habits considered, startles observers 
who have watched them for years, and utterly paralyzes the 
Church. Even in France Jews are not elected to municipal 
and political office so readily as in Austria Proper, even in 
England the baptism of a Hebrew girl without her father’s 
consent would scarcely elicit the passion of emotion displayed 
last week in the Austrian Chamber. The Minister of Justice 
could scarcely speak for excitement as he related the news, 
three-fourths of the representatives were on their feet at once, 
a storm of imprecations swept through the hall, and the 
priests were ordered then and there by telegraph to restore 
their prize. It was not religious feeling which prompted 
this exhibition. The non-Jewish members did not probably 
care two straws what faith any girl chose to profess, but 
they were absolutely resolved that priestly dominance should 
end ; that in the family, as in the State, the civil power should 
be master, and not the ecclesiastical. That once secured, the 
people will be tolerably content ; but that refused, their secu- 
larist dislike to priests may very easily rise into fanaticism. 
They are good, easy-going, people these Germans of the South, 
but they are Southerners still, with a latent capacity for savage 
rage, for boiling over like Italians or Frenchmen, and in a 
much more destructive way. When they last rose against the 
Church, the Emperor Ferdinand had to extirpate whole popu- 
lations before he could even imagine the opposition subdued, 
and a clear refusal to fulfil their desires might last week have 
brought down the Hapsburg throne. 

It would be difficult to state in detail all the causes 
which have operated to produce this immense change in 
Austrian sentiment, but some of them are sufficiently patent. 
The first has, no doubt, been the slow filtration downwards 
of that contempt for authority of any kind, that disposi- 
tion to deride anything which is, simply because it is, 
which has become so conspicuous in every division of South 
Germany. A mental hunger, an intellectual unrest, has 
entered into the people, and they are attracted by any- 
thing which promises a life different from that which 
they have hitherto led, any organization other than that 
they have obeyed; and this unrest, which extends to every 
institution and department of society, gathers strength from 
the extreme inefficiency, the visible powerlessness of almost 
everything existing. The priests control education, but they 
do not teach; the officials control society, but they do not 
organize; the nobles control the Army, and it is beaten on 
every battle-field. Men are sick of rulers who will not even 
rule, sick till they ask why on earth they should be chosen 
for rulers, where their commission is;—and to that question 
there can be no reply. Books have been excluded from the 
seminaries, and liberal papers, and liberal professors, and 
even liberal theologians, and yet when 2,000 pupil-teachers, 
—select peasants, in reality,—are gathered together in Vienna, 
with the Lord-Lieutenant in the chair, the Church is thunder- 
struck to find they are all Red. Then, no doubt, the feeling 
which has been so strong in England at different times, which 
is at this moment the main difficulty of the Catholic priest- 
hood in Italy and South America, the intense dislike of the 
priests as celibates, as men dehumanized by the absence of 
family ties, is acting as a powerful solvent on the old reverence 
for the Church. ‘‘ These men,” say quiet, fubsy citizens, 
who think heresy most improper, ‘“ cannot comprehend us, 
and never will. What children have they to teach?’ *And, 
lastly, society is exposed throughout South Germany, and 
indeed throughout all Germany, to two new and most potent 
intellectual influences. The first of these is the example 
of America. Three millions of Germans, half of them 
Southerners, have settled in America. Day by day hun- 
dreds of Germans quit their country for the New World, 
week by week dozens return utterly Americanized, month 
by month tons of American letters are distributed in every 
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stronger, redder, more implacable than that of the Anglo- 


Saxons. Ireland is scarcely more under the influence of 
America than Germany is, and of all the peoples now 
active among mankind the Americanized Germans are the 
most bitterly anti-sacerdotal, the most nearly akin to those 
whom we call in England Secularists. They shock and 
perplex even Americans, who care nothing about priests, and 
their influence acts on the Ultramontane Church like perpetual 
rain on plaster ; and they are aided by a class as numerous, ag 
powerful, and as anti-sacerdotal as themselves. The whim- 
sical charge brought by the late King of Prussia against the 
Liberals, and constantly repeated by the priests in Austria, 
that they were “a parcel of Jews,” had abasisintruth. Per. 
secuted for twelve centuries by priests, the Jews are avenging 
themselves on the oppressors, whom also they will survive, 
Everywhere throughout Germany the Jews are rising to a 
position such as they have never attained elsewhere in Europe. 
They are wild for instruction, thirsty for activity, they swarm 
in the universities, fill professors’ chairs, play a great part in 
literature, and almost monopolize municipal activity and 
commerce. Full of spirit and tenacity, often eloquent, and 
always liberal, they are rapidly conciliating all but the most 
ignorant among the masses, and their weight in every Catho- 
lic country is thrown steadily and heavily into the anti-sacer- 
dotal scale. In them the Church fights a corporation as 
active, as persistent, and as deathless as its own. Rome 
boasts of its capacity to wait, but in the strife with the 
Hebrew race even Roman patience has been tired out, and of 
all human beings the German priest most dislikes the onset 
of the Jew. 

We are by no means sure that we approve the present 
tendency of Austrian feeling, that we can sympathize much 
with a movement which, in destroying Ultramontanism, is very 
likely indeed to set up a worse theory of life in its place. 
Better any worship than the worship of the Stomach, and 
Austrians in their recoil from priestcraft seem far too much 
inclined to believe that the only thing certain is the sweetness 
of sugar. It is easier to develop Romanism into a grand faith 
than to develop Secularism, and it is Secularism which 
Austria has for the time embraced. But the fact of the 
change is past question. There may, of course, be yet 
another revolution of the political wheel, the Emperor may 
yet call upon his half civilized subjects, or the priesthood 
may establish a régime based on universal suffrage, but so 
long as the present electoral law subsists, Austria, their last 
stronghold, is lost to the Ultramontanes. 








THE MORAL AND POLITICAL ASPECT OF BEARDS. 
o_o are often supposed to indicate an inclination to- 

wards revolutionary and democratic sentiment. This is 
because beards are generally supposed to be cultivated as a sort of 
natural right by lovers of natural rights, by men who like all signs 
of Manhood (with a large M), and who are supposed to think a 
well grown beard the true qualification for the Suffrage. Possibly 
there is a party who would justify their dislike to woman suffrage, 
secretly to their own hearts, on the ground that women have no 
beards, but even they would scarcely think that picturesque but 
troublesome appendage a fit reason to assign publicly as justifica- 
tion of a ‘natural right’ to a vote. We are disposed to think 
there may really be a certain connection between a love of 
natural rights and the original cultivation of beards in 
blank opposition to the customs of a surprised and out- 
raged society. ‘The vague association of ideas between 
letting Nature do as she likes with your hair, and letting 
Nature do as she likes with political society, is perhaps sufficient 
to account for this curious connection between beards and man- 
hood suffrage ; and possibly an additional link was given to the 
association by the practice of tonsure for priests in sacerdotal and 
ascetic Churches, which may have conveyed an idea that as the 
ascetic class objects to hair, and takes some pains to cut it off where 
other people wear it, a class which appeals to nature as the test 
of right would be apt to wear it where other people cut it off. 
Besides, as a feature of expression, no doubt hairiness does, so 
far as it goes, give a certain wildness of effect, a forest-solitude 
sort of look to men ;—like tall weeds in a garden. And 
looking not merely to the outward effect, but to the cause, 
it may imply undoubtedly some sort of indisposition (whether 
arising from indolence or from love of wildness does not 
for this purpose matter at all) to prune away natural growths 
and redundancies,—an unascetic turn of mind. So far, there is 
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society that beards were, at least in the first years of their re-adop- 
tion in society, a ‘‘ note” of the anti-disciplinarian, anti-repres- 
sive school. It is clear that, in one respect at least, the cultivator 
of the beard is indisposed to war with nature and to snub her, 
while the careful shaver keeps up the daily fight, and achieves the 
daily victory. 

Yet, after all, when you come to look a little closer into the 
matter, the ground for supposing beards to be a note of the natural- 
rights school does not come to much. It is only a question of 
where you begin to curb nature. If you trim the hair and the 
beard, and do not let nature follow her own will to all lengths, 
there is no more reason why beards should be signs of an indisposi- 
tion to repress nature than nails, which even ascetics seldom eradi- 
cate, or do more than other men in keeping down. If a man wearsa 
hair shirt and scourges himself, it is clear he takes a good deal of 
trouble to go against the grain of his nature, even though he lets 
his hair grow as long as many of the hermits in the desert. But 
if he only shaves, there is no more reason for identifying him with 
the disciplinarian school on that account, nor so much, as there 
would be if he trained his beard carefully to a peak, and spent 
much time every day in brushing his clothes. Perhaps beards 
may be a symptom of a passion for “ natural rights,” and even 
of revolutionizing sympathies, in a beardless society; but the 
moment the fashion of beards has fairly set in, the test should be, 
not whether a man wears a beard or not, but what he does with 
it. Does he let it grow like an untraversed jungle, in all its native 
ferocity, or does he merely keep it within civilized limits, or does 
the devote a good deal of attention to the subject of training it? 
In the first case, there may be some faint probability that he is 
of the natural-rights, or ai least of the ferociously masculine ‘ no 
‘beard, no manhood’ school. In the second, there are no better 
waeans of judging of him than there were of the ordinary con- 
formists to the régime of shaving during that régime ; in the third, 
there is reason to suppose him very far indeed from one of the 
school which feel a preference for jungle over rigid culture,— 
wather, indeed, even one of the ornamental or landscape-garden 
‘school, who keep shrubberies only to enhance the precisian effects 
-of the ‘‘ trim gardens of retired leisure.” 

But if it be thus obviously a hasty and false impression which 
‘associates beards in general with revolutionary, democratic, or 
even Fenian sympathies as their cause,—by the way, the beard of 
the man who shot Macdonnell is generally believed to have been 
false,—there is some reason to assert that the effect of beards on 
‘the mind of the wearers is, so far as it goes, decidedly conser- 
vative. A beard is the most striking and remarkable illustration of 
that grave constitutional theory that you can only too easily destroy 
‘in a rash moment what you may repent at your leisure, and cannot 
reconstruct without painful and protracted sufferings, which a 
man can possibly carry about with him. A beard, too, resembles 
a constitution, in being to every well constituted mind the result 
-of a nice balance of opposite considerations, There is a great deal 
‘to be said against it, in spite of its natural growth, just as there 
is against monarchy or aristocracy, or a government by public meet- 
ing. Though it is a production of nature’s, it is often too hot; it 
is always in the way at meals; it diminishes by half the refresh- 
ment of washing your face; and it gives a sense of weight and 
fuzziness about the chin. On the other hand, its growth certainly 
diverts to the chin, where it is comparatively innocuous, the heavy 
and rapid growth of hair on the head, where it is an intolerable 
burden; and what is the chief and main consideration of all, it saves 
the cruel necessity of reaping your chin personally or by proxy every 
day, to say nothing of the constant cuts and loss of blood by which 
that operation is always accompanied. When the beard is stiff and 
has plenty of iron in it, as many beards have, no razor will cut it 
easily for so much as a week without being regularly set by a prac- 
tised hand, and even while it does, it can’t be done under a 
quarter of an hour, which increases to half an hour, as the 
razor grows gradually blunter. Then, no man with an iron beard, 
who shaves himself, ever shaves himself satisfactorily. In about 
three hours the beard begins to tickle, and before night is a 
permanent irritation on the face. If he can get shaved, the 
matter is better in this respect, but then he has to tolerate a sense 
of being half washed till he can secure his barber, and to endure 
the undignified sensation of being seized by the nose. In remote 
villages he is thrown out altogether. In great towns he cannot 
secure his barber the moment he wants him ; so that, on the whole, 
put it how you will, shaving takes on the average half an hour a 
day, plus the annoyance of inadequate shaving if you shave your- 
self, or dependence on an external aid often quite unprocurable 
{and on a Sunday always so), except to a man with a valet from 
whom he is never separated. 





Now, the balance of these nice considerations is itself a discipline 

in constitutional thought and feeling,—in the theory of checks and 
balances,—and brings home the great truth that every human insti- 
tution has its weak side. But men who do shave have always the 
feeling that they can, at any time, try the other practice, with- 
out any loss of power, while men who wear beards know that if 
in a hasty moment they get shaved, they have to go through the 
whole anguish of growing a beard again. They must again, for 
weeks, seem simply dirty; for months endure a stubbly and prickly 
sort of quickset hedge on their chins; for a year or two be subject 
to the remark that they are really so much changed their friends 
would not have known them. This condition of things ensures a 
very conservative feeling in the man with a beard, which the man 
with no beard cannot feel. In arash moment of discontent, due to the 
sense of heat, or weight, or anything else uncomfortable attaching to 
the beard, the bearded man is aware that he may undo the work of 
months, and repentit ever after. A beard, as he then feels, is like a 
constitution, in being grown and not made. You may cut it down in 
a day, but you cannot, perhaps, grow another in a year. ‘This makes 
the bearded man very tolerant of small defects in institutions which 
he knows are so difficult, if once destroyed, to replace. He has 
given guarantees to the order of things as they are. He is afraid 
of radical changes. He is cautious about destructive measures. 
When people talk of laying the axe to the root of the tree, he 
strokes his beard, and mentally calculates the effect of laying the 
razor to the root of the beard. He is suspicious of the man who 
is rather free of the steel. After all, the revolutionary act for 
which there is no immediate remedy is incisive destruction. The 
devotees of the razor, the precisianists of extermination,—are not 
they, after all, the true Revolutionists? It is the surgical instinct,— 
the instinct for clean cuts,—which makes the love of shaving for 
shaving’s sake, the pleasure in guillotining a beard. After all, are 
not the tonsured priests the most uncompromising and exterminat- 
ing of the race of politicians? It is they who propose and support 
coups d'état and massacres of St. Bartholomew, far more than the 
most bushy democrats. The undisciplined and untutored beard 
may have something anarchical and jungly in it,—but the syste- 
matic destructive is your tonsured abbé, your shaven inquisitor, to 
whose mind baldness is a sacred institution. After all, the beard 
is as often a symptom of conservative as of revolutionary states of 
mind; and as an active intellectual, moral, and political influence, 
it is a wholly conservative institution. 





THE UNEXPLORED REGIONS OF LITERATURE. 


E do not know that we ever saw in any review, or magazine, 

or newspaper an article quite so good as the one on the 
Talmud in the new number of the Quarterly. How should we? 
How often does a man learned as a German professor, eloquent as 
a Greek orator, sly of insinuation as a French novelist, choose to 
boil down into nervous English the knowledge of a life, As 
often as he does we shall have a similar paper, and not oftener. 
We are not going, nevertheless, great as the temptation is, to 
review his production, to swindle Mr. Murray by the immense 
extracts which would best explain our admiration, or to expose 
our own incompetence by suggesting that the author has occa- 
sionally translated his text by analogous rather than exact 
phrases, analogies intended to suggest quietly that the Chris- 
tian philosophy is not quite so original as it seems. ‘‘ Grace,” 
for instance, is a thought not easily transferred to any 
Oriental tongue, and we should have half doubted if it really 
had a Hebrew synonym. Criticism, however, has limits, and 
for any critic who does not know Hebrew, and know it pro- 
foundly, too, to review that paper is simply to announce that 
he does not appreciate the presence of a superior. It might be 
allowed to such a one, perhaps, to remark that the writer has 
thrown in the lavish carelessness of wealth at least twenty new 
proverbs into the English language, of which five at the 
lowest ought to stick there for ever; but he will resist even that 
gratification, and pass on to the real reflection which this paper 
suggested, the gradual exhaustion of the very few unworked 
deposits of human thought. A very few years, say a hundred, 
and man will have traversed all the untrodden or scarcely trodden 
regions of literature, just as he will have discovered all the undis- 
covered regions of the physical world around. Of course, new 
lights may be obtained from the old sources, just as we may 
obtain new products from Asia Minor, or Palestine, or any other 
well worn land, but of absolutely new territory there seems to be 
very little left. What is there to find in Latin, for example? We 
may recover the lost books of Livy, though it is extremely impro- 
bable; but happen what may, we are not likely to add much in 
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Latin to the sum of human knowledge or the range of human 
thought. A few chapters of guesses at history, a line or two of 
fine poetry, by possibility an account of some Roman expedition in 
Asia,—surely some proconsul told his wife in Rome how Parthian 
women dressed,—may reward investigation, but that must be 
nearly all. Greek is a little more hopeful asa field. ‘There were 
manuscripts once containing the Greek idea or reflection of idea 
about the history of mankind as it existed before Greece had 
arrived at the notion that God created Hellas and rested; that 
humanity consisted of some two million worshippers of beauty, 
invested for some mysterious purpose with the capacity of trying, 
analyzing, and abolishing new forms of political and social exist- 
ence, and that the rest of mankind were barbarians, and we may 
recover some of these. Arabs translated a good deal of Greek, 
and we should like very much to send some Arabic Curzon into 
Morocco, with power to offer pretty heavy bribes for any libraries 
taken away in the “second Hegira” from Spain. ‘lhere may 
be parchments in Moorish castles, far away downi there in the 
desert, where nobody who can read ever goes, and life is worth 
nearly as little as it used to be in New Orleans, and people talk 
as if Eliphaz and Bildad were in the habit of dropping in to coffee, 
for which Mr. Watts, or Dr. Max Miiller, or Mr. Edward Cowell 
would willingly give their ears, for which Sir Henry Rawlinson 
would be at least as ready to fight as he is for Quetta. The 
Russians, too, may find something when they take Constanti- 
nople. They will hardly eat parchment, savages as they are, and 
something may be left which was not carried away when those 
idiotic Turks broke up the continuity of the only kingdom which 
had survived the barbarian invasion. ‘The Sultan has never been 
properly pressed upon the subject. Somebody did shake his 
hand, we believe, in the Guildhall, and somebody made an effort 
in English to convert him to Christianity, but nobody 
made the despatch of the libraries of Constantinople to the 
British Museum a condition of the next loan. We doubt if 
anybody even hinted to Fuad Pacha that such a step would tend 
greatly to the security of Candia, though it was at least as easy to 
say that as to say a great many things that were said, and it 
would have been much more useful. Dr. Thomson in particular 
ought to be excommunicated at once by a Pan-Philhellenic Synod, 
for neglecting the splendid chance which he so recklessly threw 
away. Then there are a few Egyptian papyri and Ethiopic 
records which we shall get when we conquer Egypt, which may 
have their value; and one day, we suppose, Greece itself will have 
a civilized government. But when all has been done, the only 
great additions made to the territory of human learning will be 
made, we suspect, in ranging among Asiatic languages; by 
discoveries in Hebrew,—the Jews must have kept records 
over all the world,—in Sanscrit, and above all, in Chinese. In 
historic literature especially the greatest additions to human know- 
ledge ought to come from China. Supposing we set aside the Chinese 
notions of the antiquity of their civilization altogether—and our 
intense preconceptions make us over rough and careless in that 
matter, still the fact remains of a great probability that Chinese 
civilization had developed itself up to the point of record-keeping 
before the first grand wave from the North-East struck and 
broke in spray on the steel wall of Rome. We might find 
the reason for that amazing movement of the human race, 
the impulse which persuaded tribes who had plenty of room 
and cattle and fresh air to wander for years, and finally 
to settle themselves in the bleak forests and extremely un- 
comfortable plains just outside the Roman orbis terrarum ; 
might learn to comprehend the social system under which profli- 
gate graziers multiplied at that amazing rate, if they did multiply 
as the Romans said, which they probably did not. It does not 
take many Englishmen to march over India, and a latter-day 
Roman must have been in moral qualities very like a Hindoo of 
Benares, who, like the Roman, says the English are numerous as 
the waves of the sea, Could we not pillage Lhassa, or harry some 
of those wonderful monasteries in Southern Thibet, where great 
corporations, once learned, seem to have remained for ages, to 
which the duration of Monte Cassino is a trifle? Russia, according 
to Anglo-Indians, is going to perform the task in a few days or 
80, marching, as her troops always do when their direction is 
southwards and their sacer vates an Anglo-Indian, at about fifteen 
miles an hour; and an early application to the St. Petersburg 
Academy might secure us something. Seriously, Lhassa 
is not beyond Sir John Lawrence’s reach, and Lhassa ought to be 
a mine of old-world literature, astronomical records, and treatises 
on agriculture perfected before Britons had learnt that woad will 
stain the human skin, There must be books in Western China, 





literature of which the West knows absolutely nothing, and which 
might explain to us why a Japanese tries to make a steamboat, 
when every other Asiatic is content to think steamboats wonder- 
ful but disagreeable works of art. Knowing that, we should know 


a'so if there is any chance of the revival of Asia. Surely there 
are mines here which could be worked to purpose, did our learned 
societies and men patiently set themselves to this branch of their 
primary task—the exhaustion of the existing deposits of human 
knowledge. 

Very likely we shall not get much, but then the little we get 
may also be invaluable, and may clear up difficulties which 
now seem alinost insuperable, or it may even be, directly affect the 
fortunes of mankind. Suppose, for instance, we could prove, and 
convince Europe, that Mr. de Bunsen’s theory is correct, and the 
Jews really mulattoes, a race sprung from a cross between Aryans 
and blacks, how immensely would the future of all dark races be 
affected by the discovery? If Isaiah and Mendelssohn are to be: 
the ultimate outcome, what ground for dreading or avoiding inter- 
mixture? Or suppose we should find after a century or so of 
rummaging among old philosophies the explanation of the grand 
unexplained fact, gloomiest and most hopeless of all facts, the 
stereotyping of civilizations, would not that be worth some 
labour and loss of time? Dr. Ballantyne, the hardly known 
principal of the Benares Sanscrit College, who could play like 
Paganini and study like Lessing, believed firmly that he was on 
his road to the secret, that he could see just ahead of him the 
reason why the Asiatic had everywhere rested, and used to dream 
that it might be given to him to break the spell, to devise a 
philosophy which the Asiatic could readily understand, yet which 
once embraced would lead his mind out of its philosophic cul de: 
sac, relieve his spirit of its deadening burden,—the faith that 
nothing is ultimately ascertainable. The Hindoo says all is 
illusion, and the Chinese has become a secularist, and each for- 
the same reason,—a final adoption of the Guspel according to Mr. 
Mansel. If Dr. Ballantyne was right, Oriental research, the: 
painstaking labour of blear-eyed savans, may yet change the face 
of humanity—the Europeans are but a clan among mankind: 
—yet acquire a new mental preservative against the greatest 
danger of civilization. In the domain of physical science 
there is, of course, little hope. We might possibly recover 
a lost art or two,—gems have been found in Scinde 
of which the only apparent explanation is that somebody 
at some time knew how to fuse rubies,—and a hint or two. 
about agriculture, more especially about grafting, and so to speak 
breeding cereals not without a value. ‘The human race has 
gained so little in its long fight with its nature and own mental 
weakness that it is a pity to lose anything, however small, merely- 
for want of patience to ransack the small field left to the inquirer. 
Contempt for anything is mere waste of power, and we can never 
tell what latent force may be evoked by a book neglected for ages. 
The rascally cowards who fled before the Turk into Italy, and. 
lived by selling literature they themselves despised, had as 
little idea as those who bought it that they were revolu- 
tionizing the world. The search is going on slowly, very 
slowly, for civilized men are just now hungering for new forces- 
to use, not for new powers to use them wisely; but it is proceed- 
ing, and as we said, another century ought to see exploration 
nearly complete. ‘Che Germans are working away in Sanscrit and 
Zend, English scholars in Hebrew and Arabic, and Russians in 
Chinese, and before long we ought to know at least the limits 
beyond which there is no solid gain to hope, the point after 
which each generation can get mental help only from itself. 





RECENT HERRING HARVESTS. 


|’ must be a source of much regret to all interested in the 

prosperity of our fisheries that Mr. John Mackie, of the 
Northern Ensign, Wick, has not only made up his own mind to be 
quite satisfied with the Herring Fishery as it is, but that he has 
apparently determined that everybody else shall be of his opinion. 
In asecond letter to the 7imes, containing additional rose-coloured: 
statistics, but entirely ignoring the one grand point of fishery 
economy, namely, the vast increase of the net-power as compared 
with the catch of herrings—which, to say the best and worst of it, 
is pretty stationary as to quantity—he takes us to task for 
questioning his former facts and figures, and hurls at our devoted 
head the dreadful epithet of “ theorist !” 

What many persons want to know in regard to the Herring 
Fishery,—and we can assure Mr. Mackie that some practical me» 
even are desirous of obtaining a solution of the question,—is 


the vast region which no European has entered, an entire Japanese , simply this:—If the herrings be as plentiful as they used to be, 
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aeaomen B that double the number of boats, with each vessel | small. 
, do not take double the quantity | Mr. Mackie to the influence of the weather, but he forgets that 


carrying two-thirds more netting q e the 
of fish? ‘This may be the question of a ‘theorist, but Mr. 
Mackie’s reply to it is not like the reply of a man who has, if he 
will allow us to say so, passed the longest part of his life among 
herrings. In his second letter to the leading journal Mr. Mackie 
tells us that the great plentifulness of boats engaged in the herring 
fishery is more a misfortune than a merit. ‘* Were the boats fewer 
at certain stations the catch would be larger, for the reasons 
obvious to any one conversant with the Cetails of fishing 
operations, that the boats crowd upon each other, cast their 


nets above their neighbours’, get foul, and produce such | 
i ; i i i i i& air shi } rite »: . OY wt - 
inextricable confusion among the nets that it is impossible | &c., a fair fishing ought to be inevitable ; and, moreover, we say 


for herrings to enter them.” Unfortunately for Mr. Mackie, 
this explanation is not borne out by the facts and figures 
of the present year’s fishery, for we learn from his own journal 
(the Northern Ensign) that on those nights when a small number 
of boats go out they only as a general rule capture a small number 
of fish. During the season just closed, Mr. Mackie tells us that 
on the opening night, when 42 boats went to sea, they onlyaveraged 
23 crans each. ‘That was on the 9th of July. A little futher on in 
the month we find 300 boats only averaging one-third of a cran 
each! But about the middle of August, when the whole fleet of 
968 boats is out at sea, the average is on two occasions 15 crans, 
and on another occasion 10 crans, these being the three highest 
takes of the season. ‘The greatest number of boats out in any 


evening in July was 600, and on no occasion was the catch more | 


than 9 crans, the total take of fish in that month being 4,720 
crans. In the details which have been given of the fishing season 
of 1865 similar evidence may be found. On July 6th, when only 
48 boats were at sea, they did not make an average that could be 
figured ; indeed the total fleet only obtained three crans! Mr. 
Mackie’s ideas as to the larger number of boats being a hinderance 
to the fishery are strangely at variance with the facts and figures 
which he himself has published regarding the herring harvest of 
1865, seeing that on eight nights when the whole of the fleet was 
at sea the boats then took their largest averages for the season, 
the take ranging from 6 to 12 crans. 

The Wick July herring fishery, judging by these figures, is 
“nowhere ;” but that there used to be a very considerable herring 
fishery at Wick during that month is a fact that we challenge Mr. 
Mackie to deny ; and if, as some naturalists (this too may be only 
a theory) indicate, the herrings come to maturity in monthly races, 
then the July race is all but extinct on the Wick herring grounds. 
In the year 1846, for instance, the July capture at Wick was 
seven times more than has been taken in the same month this 
season. In the years from 1843 to 1847, there was taken at Wick 
during the period of the July fishery close upon 100,000 barrels 
of herrings, whilst in the five years from 1859 to 1863 the total 
catch was only a little over 36,000 barrels; so that the July fishery 
has undoubtedly been affected, whether by the over-fishing of men 
or the over-eating of the gulls, we leave to Mr. Mackie to 
determine. 

There is no need to select particular years as a proof that the 
supply of herrings can be affected by the machinery of capture, 
and although Mr. Mackie professes to hold the present year's take 
as an average take, and to be satisfied from the figures he gives 
that there is no falling off in the yield of fish, we must decline to 
be so easily pleased. It is notorious that in the early days of the 
Wick fishery a man could carry all the netting he required in a 
creel upon his shoulders, and it is equally well known that at the 
present time a cart and horse is required to fetch to and fro the 
suite of nets for a Wick herring boat from the quay to the drying 
ground. It is complained by Mr. Mackie that the ‘‘ theorists” 
always select the year 1820 to prove their case ; but we shall give a 
choice of years. In 1818, for instance, when 482 boats only were 
engaged in the Wick fishery, the average per boat was 136 crans ; 
and in 1824 the average to 625 boats was 123} crans; but in 
1857 the average for 1,100 boats was not more that 73 crans; 
and even in the great herring year of 1862 the average per boat 
was only 82 crans, the number of boats at sea being over 1,100. 
Founding on these figures, we again ask if it is not logical, the 
herrings being equally plentiful, that double the number of boats 
ought to capture double the quantity of fish ? 

In his second letter to the T’imes Mr. Mackie says the one grand 
requisite for a good fishing, ‘‘ the uniform sine qua non, is weather.” 
Suitable weather is the one thing needful ; but what is meant by 
suitable weather? According to the evidence of the biggest 
catches, bad weather is the best kind of all, ‘ breezy,” “ frosty,” 
and “‘ very wet” nights being apparently the most suitable for 
large takes, as on “‘ fine nights” the capture seems generally to be 


| 


The anomalies of the Herring Fishery are set down by 


each year is very much like another in this respect. We have 
examined the weather of a dozen of the recent fishing seasons, 
but cannot perceive any difference to speak off. In ‘the big 
year” (1862) the heaviest average was on a “mild” night, 
namely, 20 crans per boat on September 11th. In the season just 


concluded the heaviest takes occur on ‘ breezy,” ‘ frosty,” and 


| very coarse” nights. 


There is really nothing wrong with the 
weather ; it is the fish, we shrewdly suspect, that are wanting, and 


‘we paraphrase one of Mr Mackie’s own deliverances when we 


| 








say that under the ordinary circumstances as to weather, tides, 


further, that asthe boats are multiplied and the fishing gear is 
increased, a greater quantity of fish ought to be taken. 

Another of the points brought out in the second letter is, that 
nowadays the strange boats do not come so soon, nor do the 
local boats get their full crews so early as usual, in consequence 
of the prolongation of the fishery at ‘ the Lewis,” but that we take 
to be rather an excuse than a reason. The July race of herrings is 
* fished up,” or the shoal is so broken and scared that it is becom- 
ing unproductive ; the fishery now is brought to a climax during a 
few nights of August. In 1862 the larger portion of the herrings 
of that season were taken in a fortnight, and the same statement 
holds good as to the fishery of 1865; there were fifty fishery days 
in that year, but very little was done during July, and very little 
fishing was done in September. During the season just closed 
the bulk of the supply was obtained in the nine evenings from the 
13th to the 23rd of August. It may at one period in the history 
of the Wick fishing, which is just a hundred years old, have been 
of consequence to begin the herring fishery early in July, but 
now a fortnight in the middle of August, according to the 
tabular statement given by the Northern usign, might begin and 
finish the fishing! It is surely a waste of power to fish all July 
for less than 5,000 crans of herrings. 

Mr. Mackie is of opinion that “the cireumstance of the 
increase of the catch not corresponding to the increase of boats 
and netting is satisfactorily accounted for on data having no 
relation to the supposed but erroncous diminution of the shoals.” 
After the details given above, our readers can judge of how far 
such a statement is correct, and as to the figures given in the 
Times having reference to the great fishery of Holland, they only 
prove our case, and not Mr. Mackie’s. What comparison is there 
between the 3,000 boats of the Netherlands and the 13,000 boats 
of Scotland, seeing that the Dutch only cured muaties (not fu!’ 
fish), and could only cure them on board, and that, therefore 
the quantity taken by them was exceedingly limited, as compared 
with what is accomplished in Scotland ? And if we mistake not, the 
scarcity of fish was one of the causes that affected the Dutch 
Herring Fishery. Mr. Mackie is of course aware that the “great” 
herring fishery of Holland is now a dream of the past, and we 
leave him to tell us why, if the herrings be as plentiful and as 
easily obtained as ever they were, the Dutch, who are splendid 
fishers, are not prosecuting the herring fishery with all their 
ancient vigour and industry. Mr. Mackie may know better the 
reason than the Dutch curers, but they are of opinion that the 
fish are more difficult to procure than they formerly were, and that 
in consequence the herring fishery of Holland is not so remunera- 
tive as it once was. 

We had no intention of recurring so soon to the facts and 
figures of the Herring Fishery, and had not Mr. Mackie sent a 
second letter to the 7Zimes we should have waited for the official 
statistics of this season's herring harvest before again taking up 
space with fishing matters. Let us hope that what we have stated 
will induce that gentleman not to be any longer contented with 


| the present scanty herring harvest, but that he will become in 


future a convert to our theory of the present take being anything 
but commensurate to the machinery of capture, that is, if the 
shoals be as great as ever, which our readers will perceive we very 
much doubt. 





BISHOP LONSDALE. 
[From A CorresponDeENT. ] 
A MAN has been taken from the Episcopal Bench during the last 
week of whom we should like to say a few words. Dr. Lonsdale 
will not be remembered by any books that he wrote. He pro- 
duced a Latin ode on the death of Pitt when he was fresh from 
Eton; he produced some apologetic works against Infidels when 
he was still possessed by the ordinary Eton notion that the 
main business of Churchmen as well as statesmen is to guard 
wickets or to bowl them down. But he happily discovered that 
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there are better works for a man to indite than these, that 
a simple Christian life is a much better refutation of infidelity 
than any arguments. Whilst he was a preacher at Lincoln’s Inn 
the lawyers especially admired him for assuming that they had 
had enough of pleas and replications during the week, and that on 
Sunday they would prefer to be addressed as men than as pro- 
fessional disputants. He was not a High Churchman, a Low 
Churchman, a Broad Churchman. Journalists who represent any 
of these factions may be expected to speak of him merely with cold 
respect. 

Those who believe that a father in God is something better than 
a champion for any school, will remember him with warm affec- 
tion, even if they had only slight and occasional opportunities of 
intercourse with him. No person of any party ever left him with 
the fancy that he had found or made a convert to his opinions ; 
no person of any party ever left him without the feeling that he 
had met a just, kindly man, before whom he need not fear to 
expose his opinions, whatever they were. Those who were under 
him at King’s College speak with cordial recollection of him as a 
most conscientious, painstaking, never troublesome or vexatious 
administrator ; those who had most experience of his government 
in the diocese over which he presided for twenty-three years will, 
we believe, be most eager to bear the same testimony. He never 
kepta suitor waiting or left a letter unanswered. Always pleasant 
and genial in society, and therefore evidently enjoying it, he never 
neglected a single disagreeable duty for the sake of it. He did not 
talk against men of the world, but he gave you the impression of 
being far more unworldly than those who were most profuse in 
such denunciations. He might discourse less ably on the grace of 
God than many, but there was an habitual graciousness in his 
words and acts which spoke, to those who saw it and who 
believed in a divine Spirit, of His abiding presence. There may 
be many more astute, more learned, and more eloquent prélates 
left than Bishop Lonsdale ; one more answering to the ideal of a 
spiritual father it might be difficult to find. A few minutes in 
his company did more to make one understand why an Episcopacy 
exists, and what influences it may still put forth, than all the 
pastorals and the resolutions of twenty Pan-Anglican Synods. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XLI.—Loypon :—GrOGRAPHY AND PsycHoLocy. 

\ E now arrive, in the course of our historical sketches, at the 

Metropolis of the British Empire—for we employ the term 
Lonpon in its widest, and not in its restricted and antiquated 
sense. Some fifty miles from the mouth of the principal river of 
England, the Thames, there extends along both its banks for 
some ten miles an irregular parallelogram of streets and houses, and 
open spaces embedded in houses, with an extreme width from 
north to south of about six miles, of which about two-thirds is on 
the northern side of the river. This in its true sense is the 
Metropolis of this country. A nobler situation for a great 
capital it would not be easy to imagine. The great water high- 
way which is its natural gateway, as we ascend it, makes among 
its many picturesque windings one remarkable bend of about one 
mile and a half directly southward, and then bending northward 
again, reaches in a bold sweep its former higher latitude. 
Enclosed within this loop, on the northern bank of the river, is a 
tongue of land, which artificial sheets of water, stretching across its 
northern extremity, and communicating with the river on either 
side, have made or preserved as an island. ‘These sheets of water, 
thus sheltered, and commanding this double outlet, form, with 
similar enclosures in their immediate neighbourhood and along 
the opposite bank of the river, safe and convenient resting-places 
for the shipping of a great city. From the point at which 
the river regains its more northern latitude, beyond the 
tongue of land, for a distance of about three miles and a half, 
the water line, after making one gentler bend southward and 
northward, and thus enclosing a shorter tongue of land, pierced by 
additional water docks, extends more directly from east to west. 
It then once more makes a deep bend to the southward, correspond- 
ing almost exactly in depth to the loop of which we first spoke, 
and so bringing back the latitude of the great water highway to 
that of the southern extremity of the longer tongue of land. 
Within the broad tongue of land lying between these correspond- 
ing southerly latitudes lies the principal part of South London,— 
that portion of the metropolis situated to the south of the river. 
From the point last reached for some two miles further the water 
line is again tolerably direct between east and west, then it once 
more makes a deep bend southward and northward again, enclos- 
ing another broad tongue of land on the northern bank, and then 


| winds away, escaping from the closer embrace of brick and mortar 
| and so leaving London. P 
| London ‘stands on alluvial deposits, consisting of beds of clay 
‘and gravel, beneath which is the geological formation denomi- 
| nated the London Clay. The gravel beds are thickest and 
| most numerous on the north side of the river, and convey 
water in considerable abundance, especially in the City * 
| (technically so called), ‘where there are many springs which 
| would rise to the surface, but they are now covered in, and supply 

water to pumps.” ‘Che mean temperature of London was estimated 
'a few years ago at 50°5° of Fahrenheit, that of the surrounding 
| country being 48°. It extends over portions of the four counties 
| of Middlesex and Essex, on the north bank of the Thames, and 
Surrey and Kent, on the south. South London consists chiefly of 
a nearly uniform level, rising but little above the bed of ‘the 
river, and receiving the drainage of the first line of hills of 
Surrey and Keut, whose northerly slopes form a barrier to this 
metropolitan plain at a distance from the river side varying from 
a little more than two miles to something less than half a mile, 
From the northern bank of the river the general level rises im- 
mediately, aud almost constantly, until it reaches the lower slopes 
of the lines of hills which form the northern barrier of London, at 
a distance of some four miles from the river side. But this 
terraced platform of brick and mortar is far from uniform in its 
surface, although the old clevations have been much altered and 
depressed. It is really a cluster of hills and gentle slopes, through 
which filters the drainage of the higher range of hills to the north, 
and among which are enclosed flat spaces which ence had the 
character of morass and moor. Over these terraced seas of hill and 
valley, and the great plain to the south of the river, spreads an 
endless labyrinth of human habitations and public buildings, and 
within their walls dwell and congregate some three millions of 
human beings, the representatives of every grade in society, of 
every conceivable type of character, of every occupation and 
pursuit possible under the conditions of urban and suburban life, 
of every religious faith or form of unbelief, of nearly every nation 
under the sun, and of every corresponding and conceivable virtue 











and vice. 

An assemblage thus unhomogeneous is provided for in habitations 
and collected in public assembly in a manner as unhomogeneous, un- 
systematic, and unartistic. Not more certain and numerous are the 
opportunities presented by the situation and surface of the Metro- 
polis for a stately and magnificent city, than are the cases of fortui- 
tous or wilful neglect of these opportunities. Everywhere we find 
the openings and incentives for well ordered convenience and 
appropriate grandeur disregarded, in the face of a general organic 
helplessness. Nowhere are the bonds of neighbourly sympathy, 
which are the very life-spring of municipal and civic action, less 
felt ; and nowhere do men live side by side all their lives with so 
little knowledge of each other’s family and personal belongings. 
Nowhere, again, are districts and aggregates of men to be found 
in immediate contact with each other, who so entirely ignore and 
are so absolutely ignorant of the class or aggregate character of 
the adjoining community. It may seem, then, as if it were absurd 
to speak of London as a whole, or to identify with it any 
distinctive character, or any predominant social feeling or social 
influence. And yet we are all conscious, though we cannot 
analyze or explain it to ourselves, that there does exist a London 
life, a Loudon feeling, and a London influence, perfectly distinct 
from, though largely influential in its operation upon, those of the 
rest of the kingdom, and of the world at large. We all know that 
there is a sense in which, beyond the old-fashioned idea of 
Cockneyism, a Londoner is as marked and significant an individual 
out of the Metropolis, as he seems to be an insignificant unit when 
lost among its countless inhabitants. Individual life, though it is 
so strongly and even so mischievously developed in London at the 
expense of common citizenship and neighbourhood, still feels imper- 
ceptibly the influence of similar occupations and similar amuse- 
ments. Where these are most localized there grows up the nearest 
approach to a common civic life ; and the inhabitant or frequenter 
of the West End has a certain distinct life, as such, from those 
of the professional or lower middle-class man of the central dis- 
tricts ; and these, again, still more from those who toil and refresh 
themselves after their fashion in the inorganic communities of the 
East End of the Metropolis. And yet, again, all these social and 
localized distinctions in the different parts of London are not 
sufficiently marked to prevent the existence at the same time of 
& common metropolitan character in them all, such as residence in 
no other place in the world can create, and a community of ways 
of thought and action which could be inspired only by a common 
existence, however seemingly isolated, within the same wilderness 
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of bricks and mortar, and of speaking and acting men. For the | else which could be given at this moment. Perhaps, however, the 
causes of this, we must look to the imperceptible but repeated | address was not the place for such a statement, or, at any rate, if 
coutact of man with man in the daily affairs of life, which sends _ one was made there, it must have been made in the language of the 
an electric thrill of common sentiment from one end to the other formularies, and this, no doubt, was done; but done as it was, I 
of this loosely jointed body. We must look also still more to the | heartily wish that it had been done otherwise, had been made, that 
unconscious consciousness (if we may be allowed the seeming | is, in both more extended and more accurate terms, terms in con- 
paradox) of each inhabitant of London that he is one of a vast | nection with the rest of the Article from which it was taken, if 
though mysterious community, which in the aggregate of its in- | that was the course which was to have been pursued. But the 
dividual lives brings the greatest and most unintermitting con- | address, as I have stated, was not the receptacle for conveying such 
tributions that the world has ever known to the universe of mental | a statement ; it was intended only to satisfy the general aspect of a 
and material action. ‘The very consciousness that his individual life, | salutation and exhortation from the heads of the Church to a 
however energetic and successful, counts as nothing in the mass of | common and united body, of which the standards are made so 
working lives around him, and that his own neighbourhood (even | general that, in the language of their preface, it is said, “ men of 
if he knew it ever so well) is but an insignificant unit in the popula- | all sorts take the Articles to be for them.” ‘To teach inquirers 
tion of the Metropolis, while it operates injuriously on the ordinary | among them, or inquirers without, it was not, I presume, intended. 
intimacies of life, drives the Londoner away from the narrowness | For such teaching we must look elsewhere. It is probable that 
and pettiness of confined circles and self-generating gossip, and | amendments of these standards, formularies, and new translations 
fixes his mind more habitually on broad public questions, while it | of Holy Scripture itself are not far off, and when such amendments 
insensibly forms his mind in the mould appropriate to the con- take place, no doubt the formularies treating of the subject now 
sideration of larger things in a larger and more tolerant spirit. | under consideration will share in the general amendment ; but it 
Hence, underneath the social distinctions and the religious and | is easy to see why men of all parties and men of no party, but 
political bitternesses of London life lies a broad tolerance of the simply worshippers in the Church, should shrink from hastening a 
opinions and prejudices of others, an openness to conviction, and | step which, if productive of much good, as it would be no doubt, 
a capacity for progress, which contrast strangely with the helpless | must yet be attended with much loss and anxiety also. 
disorganization of the social system of the Great City. Every year| As to the expression, “ reconciled the Father to us,” quoted from 
the greater facilities for public intercourse between the different | the Second Article, I will not here enlarge or detain your readers. 
parts of London, and the silent interchange of thoughts produced | Standing apart, as it does there, it does not give the meaning of 
by a more widely diffused agency of the Press, are bringing more | the Article, nor of the Scriptures to which it points, and is incon- 
and more into conscious existence this common London life and | sistent also with the nature of things and the analogy of the 
feeling, and making the task of future historians of London more | Gospel. We must understand it (as it stands there, therefore) to 
intelligible and more intelligent. After all, the secret of the refer us to the Articles and the Scriptures themselves, And it 
peculiarities of London is that it is so vast and so disconnected will be productive of benefit if this it does. For it is not too 
that it can © ly be grasped by its citizens as a whole in the | much to say,—although it is, no doubt, because a false view of it 
entirety of its great outcomings, and is lost to them as a whole in | lies at the root of the perversions of the Roman “mass” and the 
the petty details by which those results are arrived at. Calvinistic ‘* substitutions,”—that the study of the nature of the 
Atonement has had as yet too small a place in our theology. We 
search in vain for a proper treatment of it in the Fathers. Luther, 
no doubt, recognized it in its truth, although stating it obscurely, 
but it is yet for us a great and glorious, but half-open volume, for 
us to open more fully. He who knows most now, knows best also 
that he knows it not as he ought to know.* Shortly, however, we 
may, without much study, be sure that it was a manifestation of 
the love of God to man, and not the history of a work of the Son 








THE EPISCOPAL ENCYCLICAL AND THE BISHOP OF 
ARGYLL. 
[Yo tux Eprron or THE ‘*SpecraTor.”] 
Sir,—I but saw your paper of the 5th inst. yesterday,—that in 
which you express surprise at my having signed the late Address 


from Lambeth, and seem to invite an explanation from me which 
I gladly give, as above all things I feel that it is needful that 





public teachers should be counted honest. I myself had no part in 
the composition of the address, and when the passage to which 


opening a fountain of mercy in the heart of the Father, which is 
the basis of the Atonement. It was not a conflict of Divine 
attributes harmonized by the work of the Son, but a victory of 
It is 


good over evil, of divine righteousness over human sin. 
God manifest in Christ : the heart of God opened, and mercy and 
judgment seen enduring for ever, no way for escape from punish- 
ment, but from sin, and so by this means from its consequences. 
The Atonement was a way of escape, not from punishment, but 
from sin, and an act for the behoof of man, not of God. But I 
must conclude, and will only say in addition, that the quotation 
from the Second Article which has raised this question, must not 
be taken to raise the general question of the Atonement (which 
has no part in the Article), but only to be a reference to the sense 
of its completeness and adequacy, as embracing actual as well as 


you allude (‘‘ reconciled the Father to us”) was read out to us, I 
was myself so grieved at the expression, as inserted there, that I 
did come to the resolution of not signing the address, and remained 
for twenty-four hours in that determination ; but finally I agreed 
to append my signature on the following considerations :—1. ‘That 
we had met for friendly conference, and not to lay down doctrinal 
definitions. 2. That our address was mainly a salutation to the 
brethren, couched in the general language of our formularies, 
with the intention not of teaching, but of recognizing and keep- 
ing together the unity of a body—the Church of England—which, 


constituted as it now is, as you have well remarked in your article | 
of the 19th (on “The Exultation of Free-Churchism”™), is of | original sin. ‘This is no doubt the meaning of its place in the 


inestimable value for the maintenance of trath and charity in this | Article, if we look at the history of the Article, which was written 
country. I felt, too, that I should go out of my way, and act un- | at the time and had reference to the controversy between the 
fairly to those of my brethren who were of the same mind as I was | Reformers and the Church of Rome then going on ; the Church 
on this point, and to the excellent Archbishop who had called us | of Rome limiting the intention of the Atonement to original siu, 
together—(I believe for objects of peace)—if I went off on that | leaving all peacemaking as to our actual personal sins to be 
which did not seem to offend others probably wiser, and better, | accomplished by penances and the due observance of the Church's 
and certainly superior in years and station to myself, and decline to | institutions for that end, and the Reformers including in the 


sign. ‘The terms used were also, no doubt, those of our formularies, | Atonement the whole relation of man with sin. ‘This, I believe, 
| was the meaning of the reference in the Article to the Atonement, 








Quoted without their context, I do not think, however, they gave | 
the trae meaning of them—as is well set forth in the generous and | 
discriminating letter of your correspondent, ‘‘ An English Clergy- | 
man ”—but quoted as words from them, I could hardly expect to | 
have them altered for me, but felt I must be content to be allowed 
simply to put my own interpretation on them if I might do so. 
With this understanding I signed the paper. ‘The above reasons 
convinced myself that I should sign. I fain hope that they may | 
convince others that I ought to have done so. 

At the same time, there is much to mourn over in the need, at | 
any time—if it be a need—to sacrifice one point of truth for the | 
Sake of others. It is ever, of course, a question of comparative 
value, a question which, of two considerations, is of most value? 
And I do not feel satisfied that in this ease a true statement as to 


the nature of the Atonement is not of greater value than anything | a: 


and it must be taken to be our meaning in the passage from it which 
occurs inthe Address. At all events, it is mine.—I am, Sir, faith- 


fully yours, 
ALEXANDER EwrnaG, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
Glasgow, October 22, 1867. 





THE INCARNATION OLD AND NEW. 

(fo rae Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”) 
Sin,—Allow me first to thank you for two very fine papers 
which appeared in last Saturday’s Spectator on “ The Dark and 


* Much light on the nature of the Atonement has, I believe, been 
given us in the works of the Rev. J. MacLeod Campbell, and, in a lowor 
region of sacredness, of Dr. Young, on “ The Life and Light of Mou,’ 
and of the American Dr. Bushnell. 
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Bright Sides of the Human Future.” I need scarcely say, from 
what little may be known to you of my notions, that the hopeful 
is mine. And this hope rests mainly on a fact at which the writer 
in your journal seems to glance as a thing to be desired, if not 
expected. He says, more than once, that there is a feeling abroad 
that this age needs ‘‘ a new Incarnation.” 

I can bear witness, from personal observation, to the truth that 
ill-digested science makes men fatalists, indifferentists, useless to 
themselves and others. And I do believe the chief remedy for all 
our evils must be sought and found in a deeper sense of the per- 
sonality and love of God. But what assurance have we of this? 
Answer,—the Incarnation, The Father giving the Son, the Son 
sharing humanity, not to avert wrath, as you say, a most insuffi- 
cient, faulty view, but to satisfy equity—one perfect ideal of 
creature-righteousness, manifested through bitterest suffering 
and death. Not the agonies of the Crucifixion satisfied the 
Father's heart—unspeakable blasphemy—but the boundless trea- 
sures of magnanimity, generosity, tenderness, and moral great- 
ness delighted that Almighty Father. Doubtless, these qualities 
could scarcely have been manifested, or even called forth, in their 
full perfection, without the medium of intense suffering. And, 
again, since the Divine Ruler tolerated evil, tolerated suffering, in 
and for His creatures, it was morally necessary, if He was to 
share their lot, that He should share their pains. Here, then, is 











the secret of the Cross’s power with God and man. It is the 
spectacle: of infinite love enduring infinite woe with boundless 
sweetness of heart. ‘That is the incense delightful to divine per- 
fection.. Yes, not only it was, but it is; and here I approach the 
truth I aim at. Divine love was not satisfied with thirty years 
of human fellowship. ‘The Incarnation is not a thing of the past. 
We do not need a new Incarnation, simply because the old exists, 
because the old is perpetuated in the person of the man Christ 
Jesus. Apart from sacramental teaching, which you, I fear, 
confound with the vulgar abuse that has been made of it in uncalled- 
for and foolish definitions; that creature-love, that generosity, 
that magnanimity, that glorious self-devotion, which delighted 
God upon the Cross, delight Him now in heaven, in the person 
of Christ. Christ no longer suffers from the sense of desolation 
to which He was pledged to submit in order to exhaust the cup of 
human misery, but He continues to bear, by perfect sympathy, 
the burden of humanity, and all its woe. ‘That is the vital truth 
which has been overlooked, if not forgotten. He is, in the very 





words of St. John, ‘‘the Lamb in the midst of the throne,” 
the Lamb which taketh away the sins of the world. 

And this is not all. Suffer me to speak, and let no prejudice close 
hearts or ears. ‘The superstitious folly which confounds, first, | 
a heavenly with a material body; and secondly, an imaginary | 
body of flesh and blood with the elements of bread and wine, 
closes the minds of many thoughtful Christians to what I cannot but 
call the fact of a perpetual incarnation, ora manifestation of Christ’s 
abiding humanity in our midst. I have stiiven to say that the sacri- 
fice of self-devotion, once offered by blood, is eternal in the heavens. 
But earth is permitted to become heaven for a season, so that the 
Son of Man may receive the immediate adoring homage of the 
dwellers upon earth. ‘They are to recognize Him in His abiding 
love through the appointed channels, ‘‘ bread and wine.” He is 
the hidden Priest who blesses; He is also the Lamb, who is 
presented, by way of love. Touched with the feeling of all our 
infirmities, His delight is still to dwell amongst the children of 
men. And go, to feeling, as in fact, His Incarnation is ever fresh 
and new. LFEighteen hundred years are betwixt us and the his- 
torical fact of the Crucifixion, or the records of all our Master 
felt and did in those earthly three-and-thirty years ; but if He is 
still the same, the same Jesus Christ yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, and if He comes amongst us in His royal love and His 
enduring sorrow for sin, in His perfect heart-fellowship with 
humanity, then is Ilis Incarnation ever new. ‘This is what we 
need, and the need bears witness to the truth. We cannot live 
upon a memory, however glorious. We want to know what Christ 
is doing now, that Ile is not havened in a selfish bliss, that He is 
ever coming in His redeeming love. So His true work is continuous 
and progressive. We have a present Saviour. His voluntary 
obedience, His generosity, His moral greatness, ever delight the | 
Father's heart, and are, indeed, the true abiding assurance to us of | 
the Infinite Divine compassion. So we can trust God for the end. | 
We can accept all trials for ourselves and for humanity because 
our hope is sure. Less than this abiding Incarnation, than this 
abiding sympathy with sorrow, would not mect the requirements | 
of humanity. Man will suffer for his friend, the mother die for 








her child. How would Christ be morally greater than these, if all 
pain and sorrow ended with those three-and-thirty years? No; | 


| own part. 


|no wish to be in union with that body. 


He came to be and abides THE Las, and when the world discerns 
this it will be convinced of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, 


—I am, Sir, &c., ARCHER GURNEY, 


Paris, October 23, 1867. 





THE THIRST FOR TRUTH. 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—I have just read the two articles on the ‘¢ Future of Human 
Character,” which appear in the current number of your journal. 
I have not been careful to ask myself whether I agree with every- 
thing contained in them; but [ have been so struck with their 
general truth, and have found them so useful in strengthening 
certain convictions of my own, as well as in helping me to stand 
against forebodinys such as the first article dwells upon, that I can- 
not refrain from writing to thank you for the publication of these 
papers. 

I have for some time been in the habit of regarding that ‘thirst. 
for truth by itself,” that ‘* sovereign, driving faith in” truth 
and the ‘utter indifference to and contempt of the results of ” it, 
to which the writer so vigorously refers, as being really one of the 
highest~shall I say the highest ?— principles in Christianity. 
Certainly Paul seems thus to interpret Christ. Were the great 
apostle alive now, surely he would speak of the modern yearning 
for truth as being closely connected with the ‘liberty wherewith, 
Christ hath made us free.” And if I understand Christ's own 
teaching as we have it through John—* the truth shall make you 
free,” — perfect freedom is subjection to the truth, and to nothing else. 

In one sense, the modern Churches seem to me to be less Chris- 
tian than many who have cut themselves off from the Churches. 
Certainly, the Bishops seem to be more anxious to test truth by 
their creed, than to test their creed by truth. It would be very 
discreditable to the Churches, but it is not an impossible sup- 
position, if the reanimation of Christianity should begin among 
those who are supposed to be repudiating Christianity, but who, 
in reality, may be only repudiating the human narrowness which 
has so long bound up our religion in little creeds and wordy 
theologies. 

With the writer of the articles I have named, I believe that 
Christianity, “‘ supposed to be dying,” is only ‘ stripping itself to 
put on its new armour.” I have good reason to know that I have 
not adopted this belief lightly, for I, in common with a multitude 
of men in our day, have gone down into the darkness of that soli- 
tude out of which a simple faith in truth alone can lead the soul. 
I believe, too, that a simple faith in truth will lead men—as it has 
led me—back to the truth as it is—not in the Churches, but “ in 
Jesus.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. 

Llanelly, October 22, 1867. 

“ LETTERS COMMENDATORY” FOR LAYMEN, 

(To rue Epiror or tHe “Spectrator.”) 
Sirn,—I cordially agree with the tone the Spectator has adopted 
towards the late Pan-Anglican Conference, and with the views 
expressed regarding the general spirit and tendency of its pro- 
ceedings. May I ask the favour of the insertion of a few remarks 
on one of the resolutions passed, viz., that referring to a form of 
letters commendatory for clergymen and laymen removing from 
one diocese to another. 

As regards clergymen, very much, perhaps, cannot be said. 
Beneficed clergymen are protected by the law. Unbeneficed 
clergymen have very little choice but to submit to the restrictions 
which the Bishop of their diocese or the incumbents whom they 
assist may choose to impose, and as far as the proposed measure 
affects them the change is more nominal than real, since the 
practical effect can only be to substitute a prescribed form of 
testimonial for a variable form. 

But the case of laymen is different. The adoption of letters 
coramendatory will be a direct blow at the National character of 
the Established Church. By the very constitution of that Church 
every Englishman is a privri regarded as a member of it, and can- 
not be excluded from its benefits but by a voluntary action on his 
A man who will persist in leading an immoral life 
wilfully excludes himself from any Christian Church, a man who 
holds doctrines contrary to the teaching of any religious body has 
A man, however, of 





virtuous life and wishing to be a member of his National Church 
has a claim not to be denied. 

‘The only service to which letters commendatory could be deemed 
a passport is the Holy Communion, and then they could only be 
regarded as proofs of previous Baptism and Confirmation, and I 
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think that every one must agree that if the word of a person 
wishing to receive the Communion cannot be believed by a clergy- 
man on these points, that person is not fit to be admitted to it. 
The rubrics distinctly imply that fitness is to be supposed unless 
unfitness be proved. To require letters commendatory is to assert 
that residence in a parish forms no claim to the benefits of the 
parish church, and reduces the National Church to the level of 
a sect into which admission can only be obtained on certain 
conditions. 

It may be, however, that this resolution is designed to apply 
only to the Anglican Church in the Colonies ; but if so, it should 
not have been drawn up in general terms. The Colonial Churches 
are at liberty to act as they please, but it ought to have been 
clearly stated that their measures do not apply to the English 
Church. 

No one will imagine that real danger is to be apprehended from 
this resolution, but it is worthy of notice as one of the symptoms 
of the spirit of the party which has been most active in this Con- 
ference. ‘There has been a pretence of striving after unity, but in 
reality a movement towards sectarianism. ‘The pastoral of the 
Bishops, for example, is not addressed to the people of England, 
whose Church the Church of England is, but to the Anglican 
Branch of the Church Catholic. ‘The title is seemingly wider, but 
actualiy narrower. Every Christian Englishman, Papist, Angli- 
ean, or Nonconformist, has a claim on the Church of England, but 
no one except one of its own members has a claim on the Anglican 


sranch.—I am, Sir, &c., Il. L. E. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S LAMENT FOR LORD CLYDE. 
[ON SEEING Its Srarvur, IN Wartertoo Pracr, By Baron 
MAnocuetm!. 

WANDERING o’er our dreary pavements, lounging down our dingy 

streets, 
What black images of heroes every now and then one meets ; 
Grim the Duke upou his archway, grim Pitt's nose looks out in 
pride ; 
But the grimmest of the grim looks our latest-come, Lord Clyde. 
As we step up by the column, we can wonder at him there, 
Standing dandified and natty, with a full-parading air ; 
Boots and belt, and sword and helmet, like a saucepan at his side ; 
Frowning like an angry monkey: can this be our brave Lord 
Clyde? 
He who dash’d up at the Alma, who at Balaklava led, 
Cool and firm at Lucknow moving o’er the heaps of rebel dead ; 
From his eye keen flashes glancing, bold and frank, the soldier's 
pride :— 
Can this mass of millinery be the gallant good Lord Clyde ? 


Hero deeds and hero features, are ye sunk so low as this ? 

This the honour that a nation pays to service such as his ? 

Were no better hands in England to do justice to our pride ? 

Take this foreign monkey down, and give us back our own Lord 
Clyde! 

What Italian glories were in art we know and we revere ; 

All the more we scorn the clumsy counterfeit that meets us here ; 

The brazen impudence that thus has dared a hero to deride ; 

Take this foreign monkey down, and give us back cur own Lord 
Clyde ! 


BOOKS. 
Qe 
MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW POEMS.* 
Tuts book, by its ornamental appearance, excellent engravings, 
and somewhat premature birth—it is dated 1868—would scem to 
be one of the candidates for the favour of Christmas and New 
Year givers of gifts. It is, however, something much more than 
this, a book full of genius of no mean order; and, good as the 
engravings are,—some of them are really of striking excellence,— 
we cannot help regretting that it has appeared for the first time 
in a form in which the lovers of poetry for its own sake will never 
like to keep it. In the first place, illustrations and gift-book paper 
make it heavy, and a book that men are to love should be light 
and easily held in the hand. Then the show and glitter of the 
pictorial art and its belongings distract the mind from the field of 
true poetry. Illustrations of poetry should, we hold, be published 








* North Coast, ond other Poems. By Robert Buchanay. With Illustrations by the 
Messrs, Dalziel, Wolt, Houghton, Pinwell, Zwecke*, and Sinall. Engravel by the 
Brothe:s Dalzie’. London: Ruutletge. 1868. 





separately, and not interleaved with the verses they illustrate. 
Painting and poetry are so distinct that the state of mind in which 
you study the poet will scarcely mingle at all with the state of 
mind in which you study the painter. We do not even want 
to see with anything but ‘the mind’s eye,” Mephisto- 
pheles and Faust riding their black horses past the swinging 
gallows on the barren heath at the same time at which we read 
Goethe's eerie scene between them as they dimly hurry past. The 
poetic continuity of the poem is broken by the pictorial study, not in- 
tensified. But whether illustrations should be put beside the 
poetry they illustrate or not, they should at least be delayed till 
the poetic beauty of a work of genius has been separately appre- 
hended and mastered. No true lover of poetry ever kept the poets 
he loved in an illustrated edition for familiar use, and yet he 
loves to keep for familiar use the very edition in which he first 
made acquaintance with a new and fine poem. Illustrated and 
gorgeously got up poems are for drawing-room tables (if for any 
place), not for the shelf where we store the links of our truest 
intellectual delights. 

However, though we would far rather have had these poems of 
Mr. Buchanan’s, at least for the first time, without these often very 
beautiful, and, in one or two cases at least, very powerful engrav- 
ings, and for all times without the heavy red and gold blazonry 
on the back in which Christmas books are accustomed to appear, 
we must say at once that there is nothing whatever of the nature 
of tinsel, or of the gift-book-annual character, about the poems in- 
side. ‘They contain, we think, Mr. Buchanan's most powerful work, 
and there is a variety about the power they show which is a sign of 
great strength and genuineness in the genius which has produced 
them. ‘The art is of the simplest kind; there is no great wealth 
of words, no profusion of metaphor, and at times even a bareness 
about the form which verges upon nakedness. ‘The music, such 
as there is, is in the movement of the thought, and not in the ringing 
beauty of the words. But there is in the volume the truest pathos, 
a most dramatic humour, a high spiritual imagination, and a mood 
of brooding, mystic feeling, perfectly original and curiously thrilling 
of its kind. Of the poetic worth of the poems of this last kind, the 
‘mystic ” poems after the Celtic school, which stand last in the 
volume, it would be presuming to speak certainly till they have been 
tried by the test of time,—that is, by the test of many moods and 
many readers. Our first impression of them is of a singular charm, 
but we are well aware that poems so remote from the stir of ordinary 
human life sometimes exert their greatest fascination at first, and 
afterwards lose their holdover us. Butof the poetic depthanddurable 
fame of such poems as ‘* Meg Blane,” or of the * Ballad-Maker,” or 
the English and the Scottish Eclogues, we cannot feel a doubt. At 
every reading they grow upon the heart of the reader. There isa 
union in them of vivid homeliness of eye, and of depth of spiritual 
insight, which satisfies the double passion for both the outward and 
the inward realism, the realism of the senses and the realism of the 
spirit. ‘The shell of outward things is painted with all the homely 
signs which endear it most to us, but the starlike flashes of the mind 
are given too. ‘There is a bitterness indeed in some of the poems, 
—especially in the very striking but offensive piece of cynical 
imagination called the ‘ Saint's Story,”—which approaches Mr. 
Browning's most savage satire somewhat too closely, and a tone 
of spiritual hopelessness in two of those we have named, the English 
and Scottish Eclogues, which strike painfully upon one. But no 
one can deny that even this bitterness, except in the cynical ‘‘Saint’s 
Story,” never exceeds that of one of the most characteristic and 
truthful moods of modern feeling on matters of faith,—one of those 
moods which, though not the highest, though it misses the fulness 
of divine light, expresses most powerfully the fulness of yearning 
for that light,—crying out against the depth of shadow in 
which the truest natures so often find themselves enveloped. 

But there is none of this bitternessin “* Meg Blane.” ‘There we 
have a lyrical ballad of the saddest kind, darkening into the deepest 
gloom, and yet a transparency with light behind, in which there is 
a perfect delineation of the mysterious darkness of the saddest of 
human destinies with a “silver lining” of inner light such as 
leaves no dullness of despair on the picture, and fills the imagina~ 
tion with a gladness of its own as the melancholy story ends. 
We know nowhere so fine a poetic success in picturing a fate almost 
irredeemably sad, sad without anyattempt to “vindicate,” as we idly 
say, the divine purpose which sends human anguish, and without any 
pretence of spiritual discipline attained through sadness,—saddest, 
indeed, because the faith of the sufferer dwindles to the last and 
almost expires in apathy,—and yet a fate which is so pictured 
as to make the reader see a visionary light bebind this deepen- 
ing gloom, giving the story a beauty and a glory in our eyes 
which we cannot indeed explain or interpret, but which is 
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utterly inconsistent with the mood of scepticism and cynical des- 
pair. Though, as with many a tragedy in this world, the gloom 
grows regularly deeper to the close, though Meg Blane herself 
loses heart and faith and fades away from sheer inability to meet 
the strain of life when once her most cherished hope is extin- 
guished, though, again, her big, witless son survives her only to 
moan himself into the grave beside her, yet so subtle is the poet's art 
that no one can read the poem without feeling a deeper spiritual 
light in the mystery of this darkness than in most of the common 
narratives of faith growing into perfect serenity beneath the heavy 
hand of God. Without the slightest attempt to discover a purpose 
in the apathy of the mother or the helpless sympathy of the witless 
son, the poet makes you feel, by the mere latent glow of his own 
intensity of feeling, that the dark lines of destiny converge to some 
bright point beyond. There is nothing harrowing in the poem, 
in spite of its ever deepening gloom. ‘The spirit glows through it, 
so that the infinite pity of God seems to blend with every touch 
of deepening pathos. 

Meg Blane’s idiot son, a witless, bearded man, very finely por- 
trayed, is a natural son. She herself has never seen his father since 
this son's birth, and lives in a perpetual dream of longing for his 
return, supporting herself and her son meanwhile by her herring 
boat. A ship is wrecked on the coast, and the only sailor saved 
is the father of her son, for whose fulfilment of his promise to 
marry her, Meg still fervently hopes. He has forgotten her and 
been married for years. ‘The poem is lovely enough up to this 
point, but it is after the crisis that the greatest power comes out. 
Nothing can be finer than the verses which depict the void left in 
Meg’s heart, when the dream of twenty years is destroyed :— 


“Lord, with how small a thing 
Thou canst prop up the heart against the grave! 
A little glimmering 
Is all we crave; 
The coming of a love 
That hath no being; 
The thin point of a little star above, 
Flashing and fleeing, 
Contents our seeing. 
The house that never will be built; the gold 
That never will be told; 
The task we leave undone when we are cold; 
The dear face that returns not, but is lying, 
Licked by the leopard, in an Indian cave ; 
The coming rest that cometh not, till, sighing, 
We turn our weary eyes upon the grave. 
And, Lord, how should we dare 
Thither in peace to fall, 
But for a feoble glimmering even there— 
Falsest, perchance, of all ? 
Ve are as children in Thy hands indeed, 
And Thou hast easy comfort for our need,— 
The shining of a lamp, the tinkling of a bell, 
Content us well. 
* And even when Thou bringest to our eyes 
A little thing, to show its worthlessness, 
Anon we see anothor thing arise, 
And we are comforted in our distress ; 
And, waiting on, we watch it glittering, 
Till in its turn it is a worthless thing ; 
And even as we weep 
Another rises, and we smile again ; 
Till, wearied out with watching on in vain, 
We fall to sleep. 
* And often one poor light that locks divine 
Is all one soul seeketh along the ground ; 
There are no more to shine 
When that one thing is found. 

If it be worthless, then what shall suffice ? 
The lean hand grips a speck that was a spark, 
The heart is turned to ice, 

And all the world is dark. 
Hard are Thy ways when that one thing is brought 
Close, touched, and proven nought. 
Far off it is a mighty spell, and strong 
To help a life along. 
3ut, lo! it darkens hitherward, and now 
Droppeth, a rayless stone, upon the sod.— 
The world is lost: perchance not even Thou 
Survivest it, Lord God! 
“Tu poverty, in pain, 
For weary years and long, 
One hope, one fear, had comforted Meg Blane, 
Yea, made her brave and strong / 
A hope so faint, it seemed not hope at all, 
But a sweet trouble and a dreamy fear, 
A hearkening for a voice, a soft footfall, 
She never hoped in sober heart to hear: 
This had been all her cheer; 
And with this balm 
Her soul might have kept calm 
For many another year. 
In terror and in desolation, she 
Had been sustained, 
And never felt abandoned utterly 
‘ 


While that rez 














Lord, in how small and poor a space can hide 
The motives of our terror and our pride, 
The clue unto the fortunate man’s distress, 
The secret of the hero’s fearlessness ! 
What had sustained this woman on the sea 
When strong men turned to flee ? 
Not courage, not despair, 
Not pride, not household care, 
Not faith in Thee! 
Nought but a hungry instinct blind and dim— 
A fear, a nameless pain, 
A dreamy wish to gaze again on him 
She never wholly hoped to see again.” 
This is poetry of no common order, and yet it is far finer—as it 
ought to be—in the context of this most powerful lyrical tale, 
than it can appear as we extract it. It needs the picture of Meg 
Blane’s hard sea-wife’s courage before the blow,—of her longing, 
and hopeful longing, to see the father of her witless son once 
more, and to be remembered and owned by hiin,—of the keennesg 
of the first blow, and the wearing off of the first pain, to give 
this delineation of her lapse into weakness and apathy its full 
meaning and power. We must quote also the verses in which Meg 
expresses to her idiot son her fears for him when she is gone. 
There are few verses of truer pathos in the poetry of this 
generation :— 
“*O bairn, when I am dead, 
How shall ye keep frae harm ? 
What hand will gie ye bread ? 
What fire will keep ye warm ? 
Tow shall ye dwell on earth awa’ frae me?’ 
‘O mither, dinna dee!’ 
“*Q bairn, by night or day 
I hear nae sounds ava’, 
But voices o’ winds that blaw, 
And the voices o’ ghaists that say 
I must awa’. 
The Lord that made the wind, and made the sea, 
Is hard on my bairn and me, 
And I melt in His breath like snaw.’— 
‘O mither, dinna dee!’ 
“*QO bairn, it is but closing up the een, 
And lying down never to riso again. 
Many a strong man’s sleeping hae I seen,— 
There is nae pain! 
I'm weary, weary, and I kenna why ; 
My summer has gone by, 
And sweet were sleep, but for the sake o’ thoe.’— 
‘O mither, dinna dee!” 
The ‘ Ballad Singer” is a poem of less power and of less depth of 
conception, but of exquisite pathos in the same vein of feeling, 
but we must pass it by. ‘ Northern Wooing,” a Hallowe'en 
story, is a much lighter piece, exceedingly graceful in its own 
fashion,—that of a homely idyl of Scotch life. It is light and 
true, and full of living pictures. Of the lyrical narratives, ‘‘'The 
Exiles of Oona” and the “Ballad of the Stork” are the only ones 
which have not, as far as we can see, any great: power or merit. 
The Scottish and English Eclogues are perfect after their kind, 
which is no common kind ;—the only defect in either of them being 
that the noble verse in the * English Eclogue ” in which the Eng- 
lish rustic criticizes the poor dead Methodist’s religious fanaticism, 
is all but dramatically impossible in that rustic’s mouth. It is the 
poet’s own criticism, and not ‘limothy’s. Holy ‘Tommy was an 
English farm labourer whose head was turned by Methodism, who 
lost his expertness as a labourer iu dreaming of his faith, and after 
leaving his employment mooned himself to death with fretting 
over the enigma which lost him this world and did not seem to 
open to him the next. His fate is the subject of a discussion 
between two farmers, and this is the concluding judgment of one 
of them :— 
** JACOB. 
“ His head was gone, that’s clear enough—the chapel set it turning. 
“ Trmorny. 
“ Now, this is how I look at it, although I have no learning: 
In this here world, to do like him is nothing but self-slaughter,— 
He went close to the edge o’ life, and heard a roar like water, 
His head went round, his face grew pale, his blood lost life and motion,— 
Twas just as vi'lets loso their scent when sot beside the ocean. 
But there’s the parson riding up, with Dr, Barth, his crony ; 
Some of theso days the parson’s weight will kill that blessed pony! 
Ah, he’s the man to settle things that make the wits unsteady! 
Wife, here’s the parson! Draw some ale, and set the table ready.” 






Those first lines can’t be dramatic. Mr. Buchanan, and not 
Timothy, thought, . 
‘He went close to the edge o’ life and heard a roar liko water.” 
But the lines are exceedingly fine, and the one which compares 
‘Tommy's loss of living power in consequence, to the lossof fragrance 
which violets suffer near the sea is one of the finest images in 
modern poetry. 
Mr. Buchanan’s less realistic poetry is, as we have said, harder 
to judge than his spiritualized ballads of homely life. But the 
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principal piece among his ‘* Celtic Mystics” is singularly original 
in conception, and seems to us of a very high imaginative power. 
It is a vision of what life would be if death were not accompanied 
by any of the mortal accidents of a corruptible body. He first sup- 
poses the anguish of corruption to weigh so deeply upon a mourner 
that in his sleep he sees a vision of the earth with the physical 
side of death abolished. Men no longer sicken and dic, ,but 
“ yanish upon God” when His spirit calls them, leaving no 
mortal trace behind, no pale corpse, no funeral preparations, no 
quiet graves. The idea is exquisitely worked out, and it is very 
finely shown how the physical accidents of death assuage instead 
of embittering the agony inseparable from it. It is written after 
the Ossianic style of art, but has scarcely any of the false notes of 
that school. ‘Take this as a specimen :— 
“ And, behold! I saw a woman in a mud-hut, 
Raking the white spent embers with her fingers, 
And fouling her bright hair with tho white ashes ; 
“ And her mouth was very bitter with the ashes ; 
Her eyes with dust were blinded ; and her sorrow 
Sobbed in the throat of her like gurgling water. 
“And all around the voiceless hills were hoary, 
And a red light scorched their edges; and above hor 
* There was a soundless trouble of the cloud-reek. 
“Whither, and, oh, whither,’ said the woman, 
‘O Spirit of the Lord, hast thou conveyed them— 
My little ones, my little son and daughter ? 
‘** For, lo! we wandered forth at early morning, 
And winds were blowing round us, and their mouths 
Blew rose-buds to the rose-buds, and their eyes 
“+ Looked violets at the violets, and their hair 
Made a sunshine in the sunshine, and their passing 
Left a pleasure in the dewy leaves behind them ; 


“And suddenly my little son looked upward, 
And his eyes were dried like dew-drops ; and his going 
Was like a blow of fire upon my face, 

“* And my little son was gone. My little daughter 
Looked round me for him, clinging to my vesture, 
But the Lord had blown him from me, and I knew it 


“*By the sign He gives the stricken that the lost one 
Lingers nowhere on the earth on hill or valley, 
Neither underneath the grasses or the tree-roots. 

“* And my shriek was like the splitting of an ice-reef, 


And I sank among my hair, and all my palm 
Was moist and warm where the little hand had filled it. 


“*Then I fled and sought him wildly hither—thither— 
Though I knew that he was stricken from me wholly 
By the token that the spirit gives the stricken. 

“*T sought him in the sunlight and the starlight, 

I sought him in the forests, and in waters 
Where I saw mine own pale image looking at me. 


“*And I forgot my little bright-haired daughter, 
Though her voice was like a wild bird far behind me, 
Till the voice ceased, and the universe was silent. 


“* And stilly, in the starlight, came T backward 
To the forest where I missed him; and no voices 
Brake the stillness as I stooped down in the starlight, 
“* And saw two little shoes filled up with dew, 
And no mark of little footsteps any farther, 
And knew my little daughter had gone also.’ ” 
The anguish of desolation expressed in the last verse seems to us in 
the highest style of the mystic school. Perhaps, logically speak- 
ing, there should be xo earthly trace of the Jost, not even the * two 
little shoes filled up with dew,” to take the place of the mortal 
body. But the emotion which this one pathetic vestige of the 
child’s earthly life excites heightens the whole art of the poem, by 
bridging, as it were, the transition between the absolute loss of all 
trace of the body, and the schooling through which the heart 
goes in death as we know it. 

The book has singularly littie poetical mannerism in it. Now 
and then, indeed, there are phrases, like the use of “ ghastly” as 
as an active yerb ‘ to ghastly,” and the sentimental phrase, 

“ The man’s heart hungered out unto the stainéd,” 
which fret and repel the reader. But we know but few poets so 
free from mannerisms of this class. We do not doubt that this 
book will greatly raise Mr. Buchanan's reputation as an original 
poet of high imaginative power and a singularly pure art. 


BIRDS OF PREY.* 





then, should we not make crimes or catastrophes the wain inci- 
dents of our tales? Surely they are within the legitimate province 
of art, just as Jael’s murder, or the fall of a tower, are within the 
legitimate province of a painter. We are bound, indeed, not to 
increase the temptation to crime, or to create an idea that catas- 
trophes are regular occurrences, but within that limit why should 
we be attacked as if we specially sinned against truth? The 
theory is reasonable enough, but then the sensationalists must 
remember that they are as much bound to do their work well as if 
they were depicting the quietest scenes; that a picture of Prome- 
theus and the vulture is not to be excuse: for bad drawing 
because it makes sensitive persons recognize that they have livers. 
Birds of Prey isin bad drawing. ‘The whole interest of the tale 
is in the suggestion of crime which from first to last pervades it, 
and the suggestion is not so offered as to be interesting. Philip 
Sheldon, a bad dentist with gleaming teeth, iu the beginning of 
the book poisons a friend under circumstances of peculiar treachery, 
in order to marry his friend’s wife and her eighteen thousand 
pounds. ‘The crime is never described or asserted, but still the 
reader sees it, and then—there is till the end of the book pretty 
much an end of Philip Sheldon, Nothing is added to explain 
him, or make him possible, or give a human interest to him, except 
that he speculated successfully on the Stock Exchange, and was 
indifferent to most things except money, for which he devises but 
does not yet execute a second murder. ‘The real subjects of the 
story are other people ; a brother Sheldon, who thinks he can get 
fortune in an hour by finding out an unconscious heir to lapsed 
property, and who might have been a creation,—the patient, labori- 
ous, self-denying villain, being scarce,—if Miss Braddon had taken 
the slightest trouble over him; Diana Paget, goodish daughter of 
a bad father,—very like Charles Dickens's first idea of Lettie in 
Our Mutual Friend; Mr. Paget, gentlemanly swindler with a 
grievance against the world, also good, but indistinct; and 
Valentine Hawkehurst,—meant, we presume, to be the hero of the 
book. We have not, we confess, the slightest idea of what he 
was like. By his own account he was a scoundrel, with a ten- 
dency to drink and play, a man content to earn a living by small 
cheating, who craves for curacoa and billiards as helps to live, 
who refuses to make love to a girl he loves, and who belongs to 
his own set, because he is a scoundrel, but has no such scruple 
about a much better woman whom he also loves, who will cheat 
for sixpences but cares nothing about a hundred thousand pounds, 
surrenders half of it for no reason at all, and mounts in a moment 
a hobby-horse of perfect and, most men would say, perfectly 
unreasonable chivalry. Cheats exist, and very often have redeem- 
ing points, but when authors describe cheats they ought to make 
them intelligible ; and, as we contend, Valentine Hawkehurst is not 
intelligible at all. He is a mere bundle of opposing qualities 
which, we dare say, Miss Braddon could have reconciled—we 
have never denied her talent, though we dislike its application, — 
but which she has not reconciled or attempted to reconcile. It 
is possible that a man, confederate of card-sharpers, might talk 
like this :— 

“Such a man as I cannot afford to love any one, What have I to offer 
to the woman I might pretend to love? Truth, or honour, or honesty, 
or constancy? Those are commodities I havo nover dealt in. If I know 
what they are, and that I have never possessed them, it is about as 
much as I do know of them. If I have any redeeming grace, Diana 
Paget, it lies in the fact that I know what a worthless wretch I am. 
Your father thinks he is a great man, a noble, suffering creature, and 
that the world has ill-used him. I know that I am a scoundrel, and 
that let my fellow-men treat me as badly as they please, they can never 
give me worse usage than I deserve. And am I a man to talk about 
love, or to ask a woman to share my life? Good God, what a noble 
partner I should offer her! what a happy existence I could assure her !” 


And also possible that he might talk like this :— 


“Tam tired of watching and suspecting,” he said to himself. “If 
my dear love has a right to this fortune, it will surely come to her; or 
if it should never come, we can live very happily without it. Indeed, 
; for my own part, I am inclined to believe that I should be prouder and 
| happier as the husband of a dowerless wife, than as prince consort to 

the heiress of the Haygarths. We have built up such a dear, cheery, 
unpretentious home for ourselves in our talk of tho future that I doubt 
| if we should care to change it for the stateliest mansion in Kensington 
Palace Gardens or Belgrave Square. My darling could not bo my house- 
keeper, and make lemon cheesecakes in her own pretty little kitchen, 











EveN from the author's own point of view,—usually the fairest, | if we lived in Belgrave Square; and how could she stand at one of those 
for it is unjust to blame a book for not being what its writer never | great Birmingham ironwork gates in the Palace Gardens to watch me 
intended it to be,—this isa poor story. ‘The theory of the sensa- | wide auny to my week ¥ 

tional school is, we take it, of this kind. Crime exists and catas- | But then if he is to talk in both strains the novelist should recon- 
trophes occur, and mankind, rightly or wrongly, take more cile them, and this Miss Braddon does not do,—does not, as far as 
interest in exceptional crimes and unusual catastrophes than in| We see, attempt to or care to do. She leaves her picture blotted 
the more regular and Jess exciting course of every-day life. Why, and blurred with mere sketches of figures in it; suggestive, no 
, doubt, but suggestive as faces in the fire may be, not as artistic 


i portraits. 





* Birds of Prey. A Novel. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” London: 
Ward, Lick, and Tyler. 
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But we shall be told the object is incident, not character-paint- 


_ of its primal freshness a canvas which has long seemed blackened 


ing. Very well, though figures should be in drawing, even if the with the marks of time, and on which the original picture was half 
object is architectural display ; but where are the incidents ? The | effaced by the figures of a later date which crowded the foreground. 


first murder is interesting, if we consent to look at it through red 
spectacles, to accept the lurid atmosphere the author contrives to 
fill her houses with, but what more is there ? 
Mr. Paget cheated in some way, and then a long hunt for an heir 
intended to be in the style of Wilkie Collins, but wholly wanting 
his dramatic vigour and perfect closeness of workmanship, a long 
hunt which is as tedious as the actual hunt would be, a hunt 
among obscure villages and stupid people in whom nothing but the 


finest art could create any interest at all, with long copies of | 


letters in English intended to be antique. Except a possibility 


that Philip Sheldon may poison the heiress for her money, a possi- | 


bility not in the least developed, and contrived very clumsily—for 
if she married suddenly her will would be void, and Philip 
Sheldon would lose 5,000/. of his own cash, a risk such a man 
would never run—there is nothing left, the novel breaking off with 
startling abruptness. This is not good work, even though the 
subject of the work be admissible, and this is all we get. Murders 
are not interesting, either in real life or fiction, as murders. 

The book, we cheerfully concede, has one merit. It is in Miss 
Braddon’s power, and the power is very rare indeed, to create by 
her pen a sort of mental atmosphere, to tinge the air of her tales 
so that you must see the characters under the false colour she 
pleases to throw over them. ‘The medium is coloured, and the 
spectator cannot help himself. ‘This power has been exercised to 
the full in Birds of Prey. It is impossible to see Philip Sheldon 
except as looking through the light cast by a blood-red pane, —a 
real feat of art. But then a figure like his is not rendered in- 
distinct by such a medium, is rather more distinct because the 
imagination strains itself as well as the eye to see at least, if more 
may not be, the outline of him. Miss Braddon leaves him indis- 
tinct, as indistinct as if the spectator were watching him through 
glass instead of through a colour thrown into the atmosphere by 
the glass, a radical mistake which in a new author would indicate 
poverty of conception, but in Miss Braddon is probably the result 
of carelessness about her audience,—a carelessness, in this instance, 
carried too far, so far that her story, steeped as it is in colour, is 
not awful or awe-inspiring, but only wearisome. She turns on 
the red light or the green light as stage machinists do in profu- 
sion, and, of course, people look at it, but then they expect to see 
something under it, and they do not see enough, only some gleam- 
ing teeth, and a shadowy young man who may be a hero, and 
may be a billiard marker,—the sharpest eyes cannot precisely dis- 
cern which. Either would do, but let him dress for one or the 
other parts, and not look like one and talk unintentionally like the 
other. Mere colour by itself does not interest, or frighten, or 
attract playgoers above fourteen, and in this drama we are allowed 
to see nothing else. The light is finely managed, we admit, but 
after all one wants light to see by. 

The power Miss Braddon can exercise and the carelessness with 
which in this story she has chosen to exercise it, are curiously 
shown in an episode inserted within Birds of Prey. In the hunt 
for an heir some old letters have to be read, and they reveal with 
wonderful force a strange household, a hard but good Wesleyan 
woman, married to and loving a man of a different stamp, who 
has been a roisterer, perhaps a criminal, but is a respectable, heart- 
broken citizen, his energy and his capacity of affection alike buried 
in the grave of ason by adead love, ‘littel Matthew.” ‘The story 
is suggested rather than told with most pathetic art, but it is 
told in letters written in a dialect, supposed to be old English, 
which Miss Braddon, apparently to save trouble, has in parts just 
invented for the nonce. Whoever wrote at any time like this ?— 

‘fam sorrie to hear my father is aleing; give him my love and 
servise, and will come to Ullerton immediate on receiving his com- 
mands. 
kind to him, and has comfortedd him with prairs and discorses, I thank 
her for this more than for any friendshipp for my undeserving self. 
Pray tell her that I am much at her servise. Our new king is lov'd 
and admir'd by all. His ministers not so; and wise peopel do entertain 
themselfs with what I think foollish jokes a-bout a Skotch boote, Per- 
happs I am not cleverr enuff to see the funn in this joke.” 


The spelling matters very little, but why not either spell as men 
do now, or as men did then? 





THE JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA.* 
Mr. PARKMAN has done ample justice to his subject. Candid 
and impartial, with an insight into character unclouded by any 
mists of prejudice, he has succeeded in bringing before us in much 





* The Jesuits in North America, By Francis Parkman. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Co. 1867 


A suggestion that. 


I am plesed to think Mrs. Rebecka Caulfeld is so dutifull and | 


It is difficult, amid the whirl of railways, the hurry of steam- 
| boats, and the hum of a countless population, to realize New York 
as a wild village, Quebec a mere dot in the else unbroken wil- 
derness, and Montreal a solitude, its silence broken by the gather- 
ing together of wild Indians at the voice of the French Jesuit ; 
the finger of the latest offspring of European civilization and 
priestly power touching the already rotting body of worn-out 
barbarism, and thinking with the magic touch to make the dry 
, bones live. Nor can we arraign at the bar of human judg- 
/ ment the band of devoted men who left home, land, and whatever 
was most dear to men of gentle nurture and cultivated intellect, 
| to carry into the wilderness a medicine which had no power against 
a disease whose name was Death. 

Mr. Parkman turns over for us a page of history, we may do 
well to pause and read, and get, perhaps, some dim insight into 
problems which seem at first hopelessly inexplicable. One has 
well said, ‘In all the soul’s experiments there has always remained 
in the last analysis a residuum it could not resolve.” And the 
science has yet to be born or revealed, which shall silence our 
questioning as to the why, the wherefore, and the end of the vast 
savage tribes which dwindle away before the footsteps of the white 
man as wild grass before the ploughshare. But none the less is it 
worth while to analyze the process of decay, to see the two forces in 
juxtaposition, and watch the issue. ‘ God comes to see us with- 
out bell.” And it may be, in the quietness we gather around our 
inner selves in the contemplation of a dead past, we may perceive 
more truth than is discernible by the spirit when its intensest side 
is turned towards the hum of the present. 

More than two hundred years have passed away since Le Jeune 
and his brother Jesuit, De Noué, entered the cottage of the widow 
of the first settler in Canada, ‘to offer beneath her roof the long 
forbidden sacrifice of the Mass.” Few were the people speaking 
their own tongue in that wild land, and fewer still hailed their 
arrival, for the fur traders and few soldiers who formed the sole 
European population looked with a jealous eye on the advent of 
the Jesuits among them. Nor were they in the foreground of the 
missionaries’ thoughts. ‘They had not left France, with all that 
France meant to them, behind, to look after a few stray sheep, but 
to win, as they fondly dreamed, a kingdom for the Church. ‘The 
wild tribes of the Iroquois, the Hurons, and the Alqouquins were 
to sit clothed and in their right mind at the foot of the Cross. It 
was no easy task they set themselves. ‘‘ The true Iroquois, or 
Five Nations, extended through central New York from the 
Hudson to the Genesee. .... . . » The vast tract of wilderness 
from the Mississippi to the Atlantic and from the Carolinas to 
Hudson's Bay was divided between two great families of tribes, 
distinguished by a radical difference of language ;” whilst a part 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania, New Jersey, south-eastern New 
York, New England, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Lower 
Canada were occupied, so far as occupied at all, by tribes speaking 
various Alqouquin languages and dialects. Nor werethe members of 
these wild tribes simply degraded savages, with their minds a blank, 
ready for any impression. Custom supplied to them the place of 
law. Nor were they without the rude elements of a democratic 
government. They had chiefs for war, chiefs in council, and the 
representatives of each tribe and section, all chosen by the people, 
| all meeting as on equal ground, yet with clearly defined rank, and 
| in the ‘‘ Senate,” which held its meetings around the smoky fires 
| of the blackened wigwams, any man took part in the discussions 
| whose age and experience qualified him to do so. It was, says 
Mr. Parkman, ‘merely the gathered wisdom of the nation.” 
And we find the younger men and the women had each their 
councils from which deputies were sent to the larger assembly, by 
whom all questions concerning the great interests of Indian life 
were settled. Their ignorance of writing was compensated by a 
' singular device; the wampum belts, made of strung beads, served 
the purpose of more civilized records. ‘The events, speeches, or 
covenants made from time to time were signified by curious 
devices on the belts, which were committed to the guardianship of 
old men of the nation, who were expected to remember and 
interpret their meaning. And by this means their memories 





were tasked and cultivated to a point which often astonished 
the European officials who were brought in contact with them. 
These tribes, too, were not without certain laws concerning crime 
and its punishment. Murder was not atoned for by the death of the 
murderer, but by presents to the family of the slain, which presents 
had to be sufficient iu value to satisfy their demands, otherwise the 
| murderer was delivered over to them as a slaye, but might in ne 
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instance be put to death. In cases of robbery the injured party 
might ‘ not only retake his property by force if he could, but also 
strip the robber of all he had.” They had their own rough dis- 
cipline, sternly enforced, by which their bands were held together 
in war; each band under its own chief, and yet each man having 
‘a voice in the conduct of affairs, and never for a moment divorced 
from his wild spirit of independence.” The constant aim of the 
chief, Mr. Parkman says, was to exercise authority without seem- 
ing to do so, and adds that they were no richer, often poorer, than 
the others, as foul, greasy, and unsavoury as the rest, yet in them 
withal was often seen a dignity of bearing which ochre and bear's 
grease could not hide. 

Their religion, such as it was, amounted to little more than 
superstitious dread of every living thing, which from its very 
universality of object lost everything like a definite hold over their 
actions. ‘They apologized to the very animals they killed, but 
killed them none the less. ‘To them the sun was a beneficent 
being, the moon malignant ; and the Iroquois recognized another 
being, ‘‘ Taounyawatha, or Hiawatha, said to be a divinely ap- 
pointed messenger.” But whatever might be the Indian's vague 
conception of some higher power than was visible around him, he 
never clothed this being with any attributes higher than those 
shared by the lowest and most degraded of the human race. The 
nearest approach they appear to have made to anything like a 
purer thought than their daily life afforded was in the belief that 
all Nature was sentient, sleeping in winter, but in summer keenly 
alive to their every utterance. So that tales embodying their 
religious belief were never told except in winter, lest the Spirits of 
Nature awake should hear and take offence. But there was a 
darker side to the picture, on which we do not care to dwell, nor 
does Mr. Parkman linger on it long ; the habitations of these ends 
of the earth are full of cruelty, there was no doubt of the existence 
of cannibalism among them, the practice of torture in its cruelest 
forms was their pastime, and their homes were a scene of 
wild, unbridled licence. Into their midst, with their lives in their 
hands, came the French Jesuits. It is not for us, at this moment, 
nor does Mr. Parkman, pause to examine critically the mighty 
machine of which the individual Jesuit formed not so much asa 
lynch-pin. Enough, that the men who in obedience to its 
orders went out to Canada were honest and devoted, burning 
with zeal, holding their lives cheap, so that they might rescue 
these wild Indians from the Devil's grip. We may smile at their 
rejoicings over children clandestinely baptised with sugared water, 
may even see a relation between their superstitious belief that 
every wild Indian so signed with the cross was safe; and the 
superstitions and necromancy they denounced but by very force 
of their own devotedness, their purer manners, and the Christianity 
which, apart from the rubbish with which they had overlaid it, 
saturated their lives, a result must have been attaimed, however 
little commensurate with the idea on which their mission was 
founded. The information they have handed down to us of the 
innermost life of these wild tribes is in itself invaluable. 

Never had men a better opportunity for forming a correct 
judgment. Determined to master the language, determined in its 
widest sense to become all things to all men if by any means some 


might be brought into the fold of the Church, the Jesuit, even | 


such an one as Le Jeune, bore the hardships of an Indian's roving 
life, helped to carry the heavy burdens, sat in the filthy dens 
which served them for a home, and bore with patience the vile 
banter worse than blows heaped on him, spending months in 
the midst of a life which had reached the lowest depths of social 
degradation, and at the close of a toilsome winter had learned the 
little progress that could be made, unless these wandering hordes 
could be settled in fixed abodes, and determined to direct the eyes 
of the missionaries to where, ‘“‘ by the vast lakes of the west dwelt 
numerous stationary populations, and particularly the Hurons, on 
the lake which bears their name.” ‘The way was full of peril, 
‘** Toil, hardship, famine, filth, sickness, solitude, insult—all that 
is most revolting to men nurtured among arts and letters, all 
that is most terrific to monastic credulity ; such were the promise 
and the reality of the Huron Mission.” 
“But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 

Brébeuf, Chaumonot, Garnier, Daniel, all jive before us in these 
pages, preserving their own individuality, while blending their 
efforts towards one common end. And with their names are 
united others not less worthy of notice. Joques, scholar and 
martyr ; Marie de St. Bernard, the young nun whose merriment 
was like the old familiar music of home to the grave, weary sisters 
she helped so indefatigably in their efforts to aid the pest-stricken 





natives; Chomedey de Maisonneuve, the brave founder of 
Montreal, — these and many others are carefully portrayed. 
Their labours were all unavailing, the Indian’s hour of doom had 
struck, and he was to perish by suicide. Not by the sword of the 
white man, but by deadly internal feud, famine, and disease the: 
work of extermination went on. A few ‘ harmless weavers of 
baskets and sewers of moccasins ” on the banks of the St. Charles 
remain to recall the memory of the great Huron nation. The 
very demon of war seemed to have entered into the Iroquois; 
they rushed from one scene of battle to another, till they had 
mown down all other tribes before them. ‘They made a solitude, 
and called it peace,” but discovered too late that their triumphs 
had cost them their own life-blood ; for more than half a century 
they remained “a terror and a scourge to the colonists of New 
France,” but it was but the feeble flickering of the candle in the 
socket. One act in the life of that great continent had closed. 
‘* New scenes succeed, and other actors enter on the stage.” We 
hope Mr. Parkman will raise the curtain as speedily as possible. 





THOMPSON'S SYMBOLS OF CHRISTENDOM.* 
Tue majority of symbolic usages and implements have been 
devised for practical purposes, and have become symbolic from the 
popular mode or fashion of looking at them. It is, of course, 
possible to frame a ceremonial on representative principles ; but 
even the old sacrifices of edible animals were well suited to the 
daily needs of the sacrificial ministers. But those who study 
fashions, whether from necessity or taste, are mostly not wont to 
perplex themselves about their origins; and hence the writer of 
an elementary text-book on Christian Symbolism may be allowed 
by a large class of readers to treat the subject, as far as he chooses, 
in the summary and positive style of the guide who attends us at 
a cathedral. We just want him to be well informed about notori- 
ous facts or received opinions where the facts cannot well be 
vouched for. We do not interrupt him at every turn to ask him 
for his authorities or arguments; he would soon desert us if we 
did so, to join some group of less punctilious and more hasty 
travellers. Mr. Thompson's defect as a guide is not that he 
lacks the most needful information, or a sufficient general confi- 
dence in his own ability to instruct us. But he betrays a singular 
uveasiness lest we should transgress the bounds of moderation in 
addicting ourselves to the study he ostensibly recommends ; he is 
perpetually apprehensive of a tendency in symbolism to corrupt 
and materialize Christian doctrines. ‘This tendency has in our 
opinion been grossly overestimated ; for symbolism can hardly 
obscure an idea which has once been clearly received, though it 
can certainly, on the other hand, render notorious the diversities 
of the practical impressions that are produced by the treacherous. 
language of theologic formulas. It was not before the de- 
velopment of: the Creeds that God began to be painted like 
two men and one dove together. We must remember that 
it is a difficult thing to teach by symbols, though it may be 
easy thereby to remind us of our cherished ideas and sentiments. 
Their familiar usage is not suited to command and concentrate our 
attention, but rather to modify imperceptibly the under-currents 
of our thoughts, which can never be restrained within due bounds 
but by a positive and philosophic teaching. Near the outset our 
author seems to have taken almost too much pains to distinguish 
the natures of a diagram, a picture, and a symbol; but his defini- 
tions get no practical application, because we find that the same 
representation may be a symbol to one man and a portrait to 
another, as he apprehends less or more materially the same doc- 
trines, or doctrines that pass current as the same. In other respects 
his exordium is an erratic one, and stirs up question after question 
which he cannot solve for us, but is obliged to evade or drop with 
a needless display of fallibility for the maker of an oracular text- 
book. He has touched upon Egyptian symbolism, Assyrian 
symbolism, and the symbolism of humanity when it first began to 
clothe itself; but he has skipped over all the immediate ante- 
cedents of the symbols of Christendom, because he finds that the 
field opened to us by the art and mythology of Greece and Rome 
would tempt us to unduly prolonged rambles. He is then 
arrested by the difficulty, ““ How came it to pass that Christians, 
whose distinguishing tenet regarding worship pledged them to a 
spiritual conception of the Deity as alone worthy, and to a 
spiritual cultus as alone acceptable, should, nevertheless, adopt, as 
they certainly did, the symbolic method” (of teaching?) Here he 
at once assumes, according to his habit, that the tencts of the early 
Christians were as abstract as his own; he does not choose to 





* Symbols of Christendom. An Elementary aud Introductory Text-Buok, By J. 
Radfurd Tuowpsou, M.A. London; Longman aud Uv. 1857. 
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‘inquire how they really understood the Incarnation when they used 
‘to paint Christ (and not a group of three figures) as Jehovah 
umaking Adam, and how this view must have promoted a taste for 
‘sacred pictures such as Mosaicism has never prompted. He is 
.satisfied to observe that the symbolic mode of teaching, having 
been abundantly used under the old dispensation, has been sanc- 
tioned for Christians by the author of the Apocalypse. Hereupon 
he undertakes to examine what kind of symbols are sanctioned 
by St. John the Divine, and apparently suggests the conclusion 
that they must be exceedingly vague an futile symbols. For he 
favours us with a ‘classified enumeration of the Apocalyptic 
symbols (and this without laying down any distinct views as to 
the meaning and value of this book, or affecting to examine how 
it was commonly interpreted in the early days of Christian art), 
and tells us, among other things, that the Number of the Beast is 
founded on the Hebrew word for mystery, and that the witnesses 
were two because the Law had enacted, ‘‘In the mouth of two 
-or more witnesses shall every word be established.” These are 
very safe views, certainly; but the author of the Apocalypse has 
at most periods been thought to have conceived a little more sub- 
stantially the phenomena he was predicting; and it is not by a 
method like this that Christian artists have explained his four 
‘beasts, or his female figures. 

But it will appear from the above and many other passages that 
it is much more natural to Mr. Thompson to write against ordinary 
symbols than of them; and that he has undertaken to inoculate 
us with a moderate notion of symbolism and ritualism, with no 
-other object than to prevent our taking the disease hereafter in a 
fuller and a fatal way. 

In order to advance his views gradually, where peremptorily 
he cannot, Mr. Thompson takes every opportunity of recom- 
mending what we may call palliated or impallidated symbols 
as the best, or at least as the most venial. He prefers the 
cross to the crucifix, and even speaks without disapprobation of 
fancy crosses, as the Maltese and that of Saint Andrew, which 
seem to have been devised, like language by ‘Talleyrand’s 
theory, to conceal our impressions of the great fact of Chris- 
tian history. Apart from moralizing, he succeeds, when he 
has once fairly entered into his proper subject, in presenting us 
with a tolerably complete epitome of Christian symbolism under 
the heads of the ‘* Symbols of the Catacombs,” the ‘‘ Cross and 
the Monogram,” “ the Crown and the Nimbus,” ‘“ Symbols of 
Divine Persons,” of ‘* Human Persons,” of ‘* Christian Architec- 
ture,” and “ Christian Worship.” But he is more negligent than 
“we should have expected of dates and local references, and of the 
distinctions that should be drawn between natural and acci- 
dental symbols, as well as between those that have been popu- 
larly recognized and those which have been traced only by a few 
or by obscure theorists. His researches seem, moreover, to have 
been too much limited to the usages of the Latin Church. 

We have hitherto spoken about the objects pursued in this 
work ; the entertainment to be derived from it, we must confess, 
is very meagre. ‘The mind of the author is too hesitating, and his 
imagination too sleepy, to qualify him even in simple details to 
give a distinct and impressive account of any type and antitype. 
We may instance one of his paragraphs about the significance of 
colours, where he says, ‘‘ Green, as a neutral colour, and as the 
usual livery of the earth, is the symbol of cheerfulness and hope.” 
This is a sentence that we might have swallowed like a pill; 
but the more we chew upon it, the more unable is our palate to 
retain it; nay, even “ our gorge rises at it.” How come cheerful- 
ness and hope to be viewed as neutral states of mind or neutral 
somethings ? and why should feelings so easily separated be repre- 
sented by the same hue? Nor yet have we, it must be confessed, 
so much Christian resignation as to understand that hope and 
cheerfulness are anything like the usual livery of the inhabited 
earth. We used rather to suppose that green represented hope, 
because the leaf (not valued in itself) gave the first promise of the 
flower and the fruit. We fancy Mr. Thompson must have seen 
some such account of the matter, and that he has remodelled by 
the use of a Laputan composing machine, which is warranted to 
produce sound, but not sense on all occasions. 

On going back to the ‘‘ symbols of the Catacombs,” we find some 
observations upon the fish ‘engraved on seals, lamps,” &c., of 
which it is difficult to apprehend the full import. ‘In classic 
symbolism the fish denoted the watery element ” [this means, we 
suppose, that fishes are introduced to show where the water lies, 
48 we see passim in the Nineveh bas-reliefs]. ‘‘ And this, when 


we remember the importance attached to baptism in the 
primitive theology, will account for its appropriation by the 
[Appropriation to what? Did the Church 


Christian Church.” 


appropriate the fish to the water, or simply to some part 


of the baptismal apparatus?] ‘There may also have been 
in this and in the cognate emblem of the fisher an allusion to the 
craft of the Apostles of the Lake, and our Lord’s command to be. 
come fishers of men. But the emblem was rendered more im. 
portant and significant by the discovery that the letters of the 
Greek word for fish were the initial letters of the equivalents in 
that language for Jesus Christ, God’s Son, Saviour.” In all this 
it seems to be intimated that the fish at one time meant * Jesus 
Christ,” &c., and had previously meant something else. For the 
prior meaning we are left in suspense, till we read, after several 
intervening chapters, of a ‘*‘ comparison between the [baptized] 
Christian and the fish, as in a passage of Tertullian.” Hence 
we should infer that Ix@Yz had first stood for the Christian, 
afterwards for Christ; but on what grounds either usage or 
both have been connected with the ‘‘ symbols of the Catacombs,” 
the author of the handbook has not deigned to inform his pupils, 
In the midst of many such platitudes, we must own that he hag 
preserved a plausible semblance of method and scholarship, which 
may effectually recommend his work to the patronage of many 
formal and martinet instructors. But pupils may be tempted to 
think, ‘“‘He has turned the subject up and down, hither and 
yonder, and has left it as dry on all sides as the most careful nurse 
would make the cuticle of an infant who is returned to her arms 
from under the roaring breakers on the coast at Broadstairs.” 








r ° r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
cena: 

The Adventures of a Griffin on a Voyage of Discovery. Written by 
Himself. (Bell and Daldy.)—This is a pleasant, lively book of travel, 
taking us in an exploring ship to Madeira, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Van Diemen’s Land, and Australia. The illustrations are generally 
better than the narrative, which is not free from the vice of strainiag 
after effect and amusement. To call a young lad Griffin or Green- 
horn, a midshipman Rattlebrain, and a lieutenant Jollydog does 
not need a keen sense of humour; but it gives a book a sprightly air, 
which has to be kept up at the expense of sounder reflections. Still, the 
story of Griffin’s voyage is told with spirit, would make a good gift- 
book for boys, and may fairly be borrowed from them by their elders, 

A Martyr to Bibliography : a Notice of the Life and Works of Joseph 
Marie Quérard. By Olphar Hamst, Esq. (J. Russell Smith.)—This is 
a curious pamphlet-biography, reversing the usual order. M. Quérard’s 
works are treated as the subject, and M. Quérard himself as something 
that grow out of his works. Perhaps the strangest feature of all is that 
the index is made a sort of supplement, in which anything that has not 
been said in the body of the work is added incidentally. Thus, a good 
story about a French author who translated the name of “White 
Knights” (Lord Blandford’s place) Le Chevalier Blanc appears in the 
index under its author’s name. An attack on the Atheneum for not 
having a gengral index is supplemented in the same way by a further 
paragraph. We are afraid people will be too much amused by the 
biographer's eccentricities to pay proper attention to his subject, which 
is much to be regretted for the sake of Quérard, and may delay the 
public recognition of him which is demanded by his eminent services to 
bibliography. 

The Romance of Charity. By John de Liefde. (Strahan.)—This is a 
condensation of the author’s Six Months Among the Charities of Europe, 
and presents the more generally attractive features of those establish- 
ments. We have read it with great interest, and we shall be glad if all 
the world will follow our example. Not only is it pleasant to hear of 
the good that has been done in other countries by men and women 
beginning charitable works with small funds and little help from with- 
out, and gradually laying the foundation of European institutions, but the 
lesson for us in England is one that we need to ponder. Hamburg is 
not the only city where vice and want abound, where children are 
brought up in the streets, and where discharged convicts find themselves 
debarred from the honest work which is their only chance of rescue. 
Why should not works for reformation and instruction be carried out on 
a larger scale than in the Rauhe Haus and at Dinglingen? It is not 
necessary to follow the exact precedent set by those institutions. There 
are points which might be varied, and others which might be passed 
over. All we want is the success of those charities, and whether that 
success is attained by the same or by different means is not much to 
the purpose. But it is by observing how they succeeded that we may 
hope to emulate them, and it is better to imitate them than to neglect 
their example. 

The Doom of the Gods of Hellas, by Arthur H. W. Ingram (A. W. 
Bennett); Melusine and other Poems, by Edward Yardley (Longmans) ; 
The Light House, by Thomas Bradfield (Elliot Stock); Erdline the 
Arctic Explorer (W. Kent and Co.).—Books of verse accumulate on our 
table, and every now and then in despair we take up a batch of them. 
So many of them seem to be produced by machinery, that there ought 
to be a machine for noticing them without cutting the leaves or spoiling 





the virgin beauty of the binding. Such a machine would not havea 
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conscience, and might safely proceed on Sidney Smith’s principle of 
never reading a book before reviewing it, for fear of being prejudiced. 
We might fairly leave the four books before us to the mercy of such a 
machine.- The first of them has some good lines, especially at the end 
of “ The Sonnet on Solferino ’ ‘and in “ The German Emigrant’s Farewell 
Song.” But the chief poom in the book is wanting in original thought, 
and a roughness or carelessness pervades the metre. The second 
volume contains smooth and polished verses, but nothing more. The 
third is well-meaning, but, on the whole, rather limp and flabby. The 
fourth is almost refreshing in its utter rubbish, and will give rise to 
paroxysms of laughter if it escapes an early grave in the fire or the 
waste-paper basket. 

Distinguished Englishmen: a Series of Biographical Essays. By the 
Rev. E. Hall. (Kent and Co.)—We are not acquainted with the 
Christian Ambassador, from which these papers are reprinted, or with 
the editor of the Ambassador, who has supplied them with an introduc- 
tion. It seems to us, however, that the biographical essays are fairly 
done as summaries of the facts of each distinguished Englishman’s 
career, and that, as they attempt nothing more, they are not to be 
blamed for what would otherwise be serious shortcomings. This 
verdict will not satisfy the editor of the Ambassador, who wishes us to 
believe that his contributor excels all other critics. “ As for Milton,” 
he tells us, ‘with all possible respect to the intellectual and literary 
ability with which his life and genius have been descanted on, from Dr. 
Johnson to Lord Macaulay, we know of none who have portrayed him 
with greater verisimilitude or life-like reality than our author.” It 
would be downright cruelty to judge Mr. Hall by the standard thus sot 
up, and we trust his readers will carefully dismiss from their minds the 
remarks of his injudicious editor. To quote from the Lord Macaulay 
whom Mr. Hall is to supersede, this is kindness that is more to be 
dreaded than cruelty. 

Exercises in Idiomatic Italian, through Literal Translation from the 
English. By Maria Francesca Rossetti. Aneddoti Italiana (Key to the 
above Exercises), One Hundred Italian Anecdotes from J/ Compagno 
Passeggio Campestre. Selected by the Same. (London and Edinburgh : 
Williams and Norgate.)—The diction of. these exercises is adapted (by 
the aid of occasional interpolations or notes) to suggest the idiomatic 
structure of the Italian into which they should be retranslated, neglect- 
ing only some general rules of collocation which pupils will have ac- 
quired from the simplest grammars. The most interesting peculiarities 
of both languages form the subject of brief etymological comments ; 
and the introductory chapters, in which there is much careful and 
steady analysis, treats of those difficulties in the use of the verb which 
spring chiefly from the defectiveness of our own auxiliaries (can, ought, 
&c.), in which the same form may serve as a past tense, a conditional 
mood, or otherwise. Our students must have been better circumstanced 
in these respects when Chaucer was yet able to write / should have 
mowen for ich hdtte mégen, aurei potuto. The hundred anecdotes will be 
found pointed and entertaining, though by no means trivial or unedify- 
ing. The character of Miss Rossetti’s work is everywhere unaffected, 
shrewd, and thorough—we mean as an individual attempt, for this 
method of translation can only bo perfected by long usage. Her notes 
will be especially advantageous to learners who have already some 
acquaintance with the German language. 

Sermons from the Studio. By Maria Sibree. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. T. W. Aveling. (Jackson, Walford, and Co.)—The title of 
this volume is inappropriate ; the introduction is calculated to mislead 
the reader. The connection between religion and art is a grand sub- 
ject, not to be lightly discussed, but Miss Sibree, who is, we are told, an 
artist as well as an authoress, endeavours to point out this connection, 
and as divines say to improve the occasion, in a number of brief tales, 
two or three of which are founded upon fact. The stories are gracefully 
written, they are marked by good feeling and refined taste, and the 
moral conveyed by them is unexceptionable. Sermons from the Studio 
is indeed a very pretty story-book, and as such deserves praise, but we 
do not think it fulfils in any degree the high aim claimed for it in the 
preface. 

Domestic Management; or, Hints on the Training and Treatment of 
Children and Servants. By Mrs. Charles Doig. (W. P. Nimmo.)—This 
is an excellent book of its kind, a handbook to family life which will do 
much towards promoting comfort and happiness. We must apologize 
for not entering into details, but as soon as we had read the book we 
sent it to the “ Wife on Her Travels,” in order that she might learn 
from it how to keep Colin and his caudate sorores in order. This may 
seem to be a joke, but it is meant seriously. The parish of Wands- 
worth will certainly be grateful to us for anything that will tame those 
unruly parishioners, and if any one is equal to such a task it will be Mrs. 
Doig. We cannot well give her higher praise. She fully deserves 
what we have given her. 

The Ordinance of Levites. By James Suter. (W. P. Nimmo.)— 
A quaint book, which is not likely to be read by any who do not wish 
to make fun of it. Mr. Suter suggests that one in every twenty of the 
population, rich or poor, should be singled out as a recipient of tithes, 
and should occupy the position assigned by the Mosaic Law to a mem- 
ber of the tribe of Levi. We cannot say what he expects to bring about 
by this separation of certain privileged individuals from the common 





herd, but he is very positive as to the results of such a scheme. 
Amongst other things, it seems, each Levite would have a vote, and 
would form one of a body of Conservative electors. The apparent 
reason for giving them this privilege is that the lot is commended in 
Scripture, while nothing is made to depend on votes or majorities. 
“Neither open voting, nor secret voting, misnamed ballot, is once 
spoken of. Secret voting is not in accordance with the words (John 
xviii., 37) ‘To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness to the truth.’” This is a sufficient 
taste of Mr. Suter’s quality. 

Maga Papers about Paris, By Henry T. Tuckerman. (Low, Son, 
and Marston.)—As the title of this book implies, it contains some maga- 
zine papers on the subject of the French capital. On such productions, 
when they appear before us in a collected form, we are necessarily 
somewhat fastidious. And if so, Mr. Tuckerman does not come up to 
the standard. It is true that he has “ noticed ” a great deal—as mothers 
and nurses say of children. The amount of small details with which 
his articles are crammed bears witness to his industry and his observa- 
tion, to his curiosity as a traveller, and his skill as a magazinist. But 
when we have said this we have not said much, and it is not our wish 
to say much with regard to Mr. Tuckerman’s sketches. A little more 
accuracy in the use of French phrases and in the observance of the rules 
of French grammar would be an improvement, but there are no glaring 
mistakes, and some of those we have noticed may be the work of the 
printer. What we miss in Mr. Tuckerman is rather that positive 
merit without which a well worn subject ought not to be approached. 

A Peep at the Pyrenees. By a Pedestrian. (Whittaker and Co.)— 
One of the few things that struck us in this record of French travel 
was a sample of the English spoken in Germany and Switzerland. Not 
that the little book is empty, tedious, or rambling. But though the 
author relates fairly enough what he saw, he saw nothing out of the 
way, and his powers of writing, though not contemptible, are by no 
means striking. 
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NEW BOOKS, 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 





THE 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, 


NOVEMBER 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM. 
LIAM BENHAM. 


Le CURE D’ARS. 


By the Rev. Wit- 


Second Paper. By the Eprror. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS LATIN PRIMER. Se2ond 
Paper. By the Rey. E. Mituer, M.A. 
Mr. ARNOLD and Mr, SWINBURNE. By Perer 


BAYNE. 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Section If. The Epistles. By Henry 
A.rorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Small 8yo, 
uniform with Section J. The Gospels. 


The WIZARD of the VALLEY. By 
WittiAm =Girnert, Author of “Dr. Austin’s 
Guests,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

The HYMNS and HYMN-WRITERS 
of GERMANY. The Hymns newly translated by 
GFORGE MacpovaLp and Others. The Hymn- 
Writers by the Rey. W. FLemIna STEVENSON. 2 
volz. post 8yo, 





THE YEAR 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


and SOCIAL. Monthly, 2s 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
BISHOP PERCY'S BALLAD MANUSCRIPT. By 
the Rev. W. L. Buacsey, M.A. 
ANCILLA DOMINI: Thoughts on Christian Art. 
VIL By the Rev. R. Sr. Joun Tyawarrr, M.A. 
NOTICES of B)OKS:— 
Jebb’s Electra of Sophoctes—Pualey’s Verse ‘I ran- 
lations from P rope rtius—Dr. Liefde’s Romauce 
of Charity. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAL TS, and other 
MISCELLANIES. From the Published Writings 
of A. P. StanLey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


ESSAYS from “GOOD WORDS.” By 
Henry Rocers, Author of “ lhe Eclipse of Faith,” 
&c. Small 8vo. 

SONGS of the DAYS and NIGHTS. 
By Georce Macponacp, M.A, Author of “ Within 
and Without,” “ Puantastes ,” &c. Small post 
8v0. 


OF PRAISE: 


Being HYMNS, with TUNES, for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS of the YEAR. 


Intended for use in Canterbury Cathedral, and 


Adapted for Cathedral and Parish Churches 


generally. 
Edited by HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


Assisted in the Musical Part by ROBERT HAKE, M.A., Precentor, and THOMAS EVANCE 
JONES, Organist, of Canterbury Cathedral. 


*.* This Book contains four Hymns for every Sunday in the year, the first Hymn in each 
case being adapted, as an Introit, to the special subject of the Sunday. 


For public convenience, The YEAR of PRAISE‘will be issued in four forms, namely :— 


1—LARGE TYPE, with MUSIC. 
price 33 6d 


Imperial 


16mo, | 3 


-LARGE TYPE, without MUSIC. Small 8vo, price 


’ 3. 
£—SMALL TYPE, with MUSIC. Crown 8vo, price | 4—SMALL _— without MUSIC. Demy 18mo, 


1s 6d. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. | 
By Madame pe Wirr. Translated by the Author | 
of “Johu Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. Crown 
8v0. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. 


Date, M.A., Birmingham. Crown 8yo. 


ADVENTURES in ASIA. Told for 


Boys. By ARMINIUS VAMBERY. Crown 8vo. } 


price 6 


OUR COMMON FAITH, in Popular 
Expositions of the APOS'LES' CREED. By 
.MiInENT Ministers of Various Churches. 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By the 
Author of * Studies for Stories.” Crown 6vo. 
Illustrated. 


The CHRIST of HISTORY. Popular 
Edition. By Joun Youn, LL.D., Author of * Tue 
Life and Light of Men.” 


’ “A Popular Book for Ministers, Teachers, 


Students, and Bible Readers generally.” 


THE CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTAMENT, 


Being an Adaptation of Bengel’s Gnomon, with numerous Notes, showing the Precise Results of 
Modern Criticism and Exegesis. 


Edited by Rev, W. L. BLACKLEY, M. 


A., and Rev. JAMES HAWES, M.A. 


In 8 vols. crown Svo, 18s. 


*.* The Critical English Testament will bo complete in three volumes, averaging 700 pages 
each. Books of this class are, as a rule, high-priced, and adapted to the few rather than to the 
many. But the Publisher means this book to be an exception, and has accordingly fixed the 


Tice at 6s. a volume. 


as PROPHETICAL WRITINGS of 
DWARD IRVING. 3 vols. demy 8vo. | 


The HYMNS of DENMARK and the | 
NORTH. Rendered iuto English by GiLueat | 
Crown 8y0. 


CRACE'S FORTUNE: Actual Life in | 


a Story. 3 vols, post 8vo, 


| 
POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. By | 


| 
Two Sisters. | 


Tait. 


Illustrated, Uniform with ‘ Stories | 
Told tu a Child.” | 


The CAREER of a MANLY YOUTH. 
A Narrative for My Sons. By a Loypon Mer- 
CHANT. 


The MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN 
of the PEOPLE. From the Swedish of Maria 
Scuwarrz. By WiLLIAM MaccaLu. 3 yols. 


SCRIPTURE STUDIES, and other 
MISCELLANIES. From the Pablished Writings 
of Archbishop Trenca. Uniform with Dean 
Stanley's ‘‘ Scripture Portraits.” 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 





NOW PUBLISHED. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illustrative 

Ad a gy af Civil and Military Services of 
ndia. y JoHN WILLIAM Kaye. 2 i 

price 308. a a 


The STARLING. By Norman Macugop, D.D. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


LOTTA SCHMIDT; and other Stories, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Post 8vo, 1Us 6d. 


The DIAMOND ROSE: a Life of Love ana 
Duty. By Saraa Tyrter, Author of “ Papers for 
‘thoughtful Girls,” &c. Crown 8vo, 53. 


The ROMANCE of CHARITY; being ag 
Account of some Remarkable Institutions on the 
Continent. By Joun pe Lizrpe. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. By 
ALEXANDER Suir, Author of “ Dreamthorp,” &¢, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


By 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 


AroyLut. Furth Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM; being the 
Boyle Lectures for 1866. By the Rev. E. H. Prum- 
TRE, M.A., Professor of Theo logy, Kiug’s College. 
Demy 8vo, 123. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By Gerorce Mac- 
DONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbour- 
hood,” &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“The LIFE and LIGHT of MEN.” By 
Joun Younc, LL.D. (Elin.), Author of “The 
Christ of History.” Post 8vo, 73 6d. 


MAN’S RENEWAL; or, the Work of the 
~~ Spirit. By Austin PxHELPs. Small 8yo, 
2s 6d. 


The BIBLE STUDENT'S LIFE of OUR. 
LORD. By the Rev. Samvuet J. ANDREWs. Crown 
dvo, 5s. 

HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT. 
Section I. The Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Henny Atroup, L.D., Dean of Canterbury, 
Sinall svo, 3s 6d. 

VOICES of the PROPHETS on FAITH, 
PRAYER, and HOLY LIVING. By C.J. VaUaHay, 
D.D. Sunall dvo, 43 6d. 

The TREASURE-BOOK of DEVOTIONAL 
READING. Edited by Benjamin OrMe, M.A, 
Crown 8v0, 38 6d. 

FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC 
SUBJECTS. By Sir Jonn F. W. Herscae., Bart. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. A New 
Translation, with a Biographical Essay, Second 
Edition, with Rhymed Choruses. By fF. H. PLump- 
vre, M.A., Professor of Divinity, Kiug’s College, 
London. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

POEMS. By Dora GREENWELL. New Edition. 


Smull 8vo, 6s. 
ESSAYS. By Dora GREENWELL. Small 8yo, 
63. 


OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. By Tuomas 


Goruuie, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN to WORKING 
PEOPLE. By Nogman Macigop, D.D. Small 
8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The PROGRESS of the WORKING CLASS, 
1832-67. By J. M. LupLow aud Lioyp JONES 
Crown 8 yo, 2s 6d. 


GERHARDT’S SPIRITUAL SONGS. Trans- 
lated by Joun Kewiy. Saall 4to, 4s. 64. 


DAILY DEVOTIONS for CHILDREN. By 


Mrs. HinsDaLe. 18mo, 1s 6d. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
DEALINGS with the FAIRIES. By GEoRGE 


MAcDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourbood,” “The Seabound Parish,” &c. ith 
Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, Square 16mo, 
cloth gilt, 23 6d. 


LILLIPUT LEVEE. Poems of Childhood, 
Child-Fancy, aud Childlike Moods. With Illustra- 
tions by J..E. Millais, G. J. P.nwell, and others. 
Square léuo, clota gilt, 2s 6d. 

Tho WASHERWOMAN’S FOUNDLING. By 
WI.LiaM GILpeet, Author of ‘Tue Magic Mirror,” 
&c. With Lilustrations by Williaw Small, Square 
1émo, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 

EDWIN’'S FAIRING. By Epwarp Mowro, 
M.A. With Illustrations by W. Jones. Square 
lémo, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 

JESOP’S FABLES. A New Edition. Edited 
by Epwarp Garrerr, M.A. With One Hundred 
lilustratioas by Wolf, Zwecker, and T. Dalziel. 
Square 1émo, cloth gilt, 2s 61. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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ICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
cONTRIBU qT ORS.—The Editor cannot under- 
éake the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
il himself. Itis suggested that Cor- 


t avai . 
podioon and Contributors should keep Copies 


of such Documents as they value. 

;3 particularly requested that all applications 
P pad of the SPECTA TOR, and communi- 
“cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TeRMs OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Half-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; hy 
post, 7d. 


READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 
Agent, or at the Office, | Wellington street, Strand. 








UNRIVALLED ESTABLISHMENT. 
TO OPEN ON 


THE 41 OF NOVEMBER. 
ALFRED DUCLOS. 


PARISIAN PASTRY 
AND 
CONFECTIONERY. 


OBJECTS OF ART, 
AND FANCY GOODS. 


OXFORD STREET, 86 


86, 


SN  ——— 
IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
PANY, Limited, 43 Mark lane, London. 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG.) 
CAUTION.—None genui: e without Baron L‘ebig, the 
inventor's certificate label, Paris Exhibition Gold Medal. 
Superior and cheapest stock for beef-tea, soups, entrées, 
aa aeeae. llb., lis; 41b., 7s Gd; 4lb., 48; 20z., 2s, 
equivalent to about one penny a portion of excellent 
deef-tea. Sold retail by Fortuum and Mason, and all 
Italian Warehousemen, Chemists,and Grocers. Whole- 
sale by all wholesale houses and the Company. Notice. 
—Vendors of other Extract designating it ‘* Liebi g's " are 
liable to lega ] proceedings. 


ELF-FITTING CANDLES 
OF ALL SIZES AND IN 
VARIOUS QUALITIES FROM Is per lb. UPWARDS, 
may now be had everywhere. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocers, or Chandler (J, C. & 
J. FIELD'S PATENT). 
They are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all Candle- 
sticks without either ~— or congas, and burning to 
the end. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R... THE PRINCESS OF WALES3. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Stare’: is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIE3 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
a 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 


109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 

| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained th: 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip»1 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, Loudon, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 





SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS’ 





ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
J This delici di tp 2 by Con- 
nuisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pernins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peagnixs’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CKUOSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES,andCONDIMENTIS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and favourably distinguished by their nama, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
parations which are put up and labelled in close imita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Geuuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be had 
direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, Purtman square, London, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admi of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This 
label is protected by perpetual injuuction in Chancery 
of the 9th July, 1358, aud without it none cau be 














LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ Unite 1 Service" Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrauce. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

2.C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 

Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehouse men, and 
otbers. 

*,* Use no other. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted for 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. —-DINNEFORD and CoO., 
Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; and of all 
other Chemists throughout the world. 
HITE and 


SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 


JEWSBURY and BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
effectuul preservative for the Teeth and Gums, 
Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d and 23 6d. 
None genuine unless signed 
Jewssury and Brown, Manchester. 


EETH.—Mr. WARD, Sen., M.D., 

188 Oxford street, respectfully intimates that over 20 
}€ars’ practical experience enables him to insertArtificial 
Teeth without the least pain, on the most improved and 
Scientific principles, whereby a correct articulation, per- 
tect misiication,and a firm attachment to the mouth 
tTe insured, defying detection, without any in- 
jurious or unsightly wires. Artificial tooth, on vulcanite 
irom 3s,6d., complete set, from £4: on platinized silver, 
78, 6d., complete set, from £6 ; on{platina, 10s., complete 
set, £9; on gold, from 15s, complete set, from £12. 
Filling, 2s. 6d.; best, 5s. Old sets refitted or allowed 
for, N.B.—Practical dentist to the profession many 
)eare. Testi ial deniabl Cc itation free. 


NS nan ae 


See name on each tablet. 

















E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as svle proprietors of the receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Cautiun, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectabie Grocers, Dru ggists, and Oil- 
men. 





SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
EPSINE.— MORSON’S' PEPSINE 
WINE GLOBULES and LOZENGES are perfectly 
palatable furms for administering this popular remedy 
for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 
124 Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. 
Bottles at 33, 5s, and 10s each. Boxes at 2s 6d and 
4s 6d each. GLOBULES in bottles at 2s, 33 6d, and 
63 6d. each. 





Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See Lancet and Dr. Hassali’s Report. 
May be obtained Retail iv all Parts of the World, and 
Wholesale at the M fact 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors 
Soho square, London. 
N OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL at 
the Paris Exhibition (1867) again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE, and the 
ONLY SLLVER MEDAL out of 27 competitors. 
Tuis Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has 
received the commendation of the leading mambers uf 
the medical profession and the medical press. 
It is sold by all Chemists and Druggists, in capsuled 
half-pint boitles, at 23 3d each. 
See “ Mitier's” Name and Label on each bottle. 
Circulars and Testimonials of Peter MULLER, 22 
Mincing lane. 
*.* Contractor to the North London Consumption 
Hospital. 





a 
to the Queen, 











HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE or 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the pa ent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyon! all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows — . , 






















= 

seeizé Ee 

— 
373 42/ 52} 
Zam) Ae Sa 5 
o”*| 

£s.d.£8.d/€ 8.4/8 8.4 
12 Table Forks ....00....../1 1302 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons ........../1 1302 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks..........4 4911001 12 01150 
12 Dessert Spoons .,..+-..,1 4011001 1201150 
12 Tea Spoons ......4.....91601 001 20L 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls../0 10 00 12 0v 12 0/0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ws... a22.0 500 800 300 90 
1 Gravy Spoon .....6..+./9 660 9OO1lO001LO 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..!0 340 400 40/0 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl 9 180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....|9 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers..../1 401 10011001100 
1 Butter Knife............9 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle ..,.....e../0 10 0/0 12 010 16 0/0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .......6.....9 330 460 460 50 
Total...+...sseeeee(9 19 9112 9 013 9 O4173 


Any article tobe had singly at the same prices, Aa 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &., £2 153. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices. All kiuds of replatiag 
done by the patent provess. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, ia on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'’s, 

at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 








2 3 
» > - 
23/33) 4: 
Ivory Handles. Ms 23 e4 
ay 5™ 
23/32/38 
= 14 
2. dis djad 
3}-inch ivory handles ......+0....13 0 10 6/5 0 
84-inch fine ivory balance handles,. 18 0 14 0/5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles......21 0 16 0/5 9 
4-inch fineivory handles..........23 0 20 0/8 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 35 0 27 0 |I2 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........423 0 35 0/138 0 
Ditt», carved handles, silver ferules 55 0 45 0 [18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles .....25 0 19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern......84 0 54 0 (21 @ 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kaives 
and Forks, per Dozen. 
White bone handles .............-/11 0/8 6)2 6 
Ditto balance handles.............23 017 0} 4 6 
Biack horu-rimmed shoulders .... 13 0 115 6/4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles. 12 6 | 9 6;3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated figh-cating knives aud 
for ks and carvers. 


ie S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.K.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CO LTA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. It coutains upwards of 
600 Llustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Klectro-plate, 

Nickel silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 

Scoves aud Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Tra 

Urns and Ketues, 

Table Cuuery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding aud Bad-han sings, 

Bed-room Cabivet Furniture, 

‘Turuery Gods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Tweuty larg 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, La, 2, 3,a114¢ 
Newman street; 4, 5,and 6, Perry's plase; and 1 New 
man yard, London. 


ACCHARATED WHEAT PiOs. 
PHATES.—A Dietetic Preparation supplying an 
important deticiency in the ordiuary food of Luvatids 
and Children, ESPECIALLY in BREAD ani MILK, 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 23, aud 386d each. None geauine 
without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 124 
Southamptou row, Loudon, W.C. 
Ageuts—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford street; 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street ; Blake, Sau iford, 
aud Co., Cuemists, Piccadilly. 


OLLOWAY'’S PILLS.—Mind and 

body are 80 closely intertwined, that for the former 
to be vigurous the latter must be healthful. The first 
step towards the maintenance of health is to secure per- 
fect digestivn, whieh is readily attained by this noted 
medicine, the most Pp ffectually to trai 
every adverse intluence wich Can mar, impair, or vexa- 
tiously modify this all-importaut process. fhe student, 
merchant, mau of pleasure, and humb‘est labourer may 
each, in turn, de@vive vigour, ease, and streugth from 
Occasional doses, or a louger course of Holly way's purify- 
ing Pills. However wavering the mind or uostrung the 
nerves, this tine medicive will track the derangement to 
its source, Where it will overthrow it, andestav.su order 
aud purity in its place. 
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Medium 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
HE SPECTATOR. With Biographical 
Notices of the Contributors. Illustrated with Eight 
fine Steel Portraits engraved by E. FinpDEN. 
*,* The New Edition now ready for delivery. 
London: WiLL1aAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 
TOTES upon the REPRESENTATION 
ofthe PEOPLE ACT, 1867. With Appendices 
concerning the Ancient Act, &c., &c., &c. By T. Cuts- 
HOLM Anstey, Esq , Barrister-at-Law. 
Witi1am Riveway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 
On the 28th inst., price One Shilling. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER of the 


eer Le BAR MAGAZINE. 
Conrenrs. 
1—Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By the Author of 


“ Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. 28—Bride and Bridegroom, 
»  29—Out of Time! 
30—Mrs. Lawrence at Home. 
»  81—Within and Without. 
2—Epigrams, By James Hannay. 
3—* Gup.” By Florence Marryat. 
4—Tapas, the Notary of Argostoli. 
£—A Lost Name. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
Chapters 45 to 50. 
(—The Proposed Journey to the North Pole. By R. A. 
Proctor, F.R.A.S. 
j—The Knight of Innishowen. By the Irish Whisky 
Diinker. 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


Ue aetts HALL, Gordon Square, 


” 


(Conclusion.) 





London. 

The Office of VICE-PRINCIPAL and MATHE- 
MATICAL TUIOR in this Institution being vacant, 
the Council are ready to receive applications and 
t. stimonials from gentlemen disposed to undertake it. 
The last day for sending in applications will be 
November 13. Information respecting the duties and 
«moluments of the Office may be obtained from the 
I rincipal, Professor BEESLY, M.A., at the Hall. 

October 24, 1867, 


IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
—CANDIDATES PREPARED by two gentle- 
men in H.M.’s Civil Service (one an Oxford mau), who 
o! tained their appointments by competition, and who 
a) e assisted by qualified tutors. References to pupils in 
all departments. 
Address, E. W. JOHN, 4 Gordon street, Gordon 
square. 


LADY desires to recommend a 

GOVERNESS, of unusual qualifications, who has 
lived five years in her family, and just completed the 
ecucation of her “7 daughter to her entire satisfaction, 
lb th as regards solid instruction and accomplishments. 
‘Ll e Governess is thoroughly competent to educate with 
or without masters. Speaks French and German 
fluently, and adds to the ordinary English routine 
itelian, Music, and Singing. Terms, £150 per annum. 

Address, A. B, A., 95 Eaton place, Belgravia. 


poser al. between SCHOOL and 
COLLEGE. 

‘The Rev. JAMES RUMSEY, M.A., Pembroke College, 
O.‘ord, Recior of Liandough, Cowbridge, late Vice- 
Principal of St. Edmund Hall, RECEIVES THREE 
PUPILS for Oxford Matriculation. 

Address, Llandough Rectory, Cowbridge, Glamorgan. 











PF, REE LABOUR REGISTRATION 
SOCIETY.—Head Office: 9 Victoria chambers, 
Victoria street, Westminster, S. W. 

‘Lhis Society has been formed to check the acknow: 
ledged evils f Trades’ Unions, by affording a rallying- 
point for Non-Unionist workmen and employers. Thou- 
swi.ds of working-men have already been enrolled. 

The objects of the Society are :— 

1. Obtaining work for the unemployed, and hands for 
employers. 

2. The free discussion of all questions affecting capital 
aud labour. 

3. Their peaceful settlement by arbitration. 

4. Protection of members by constitutional means. 

‘he Public are earnestly entreated to support the 
cause by their money and names. 

One-third of all donations is applied to the Benefit 
Fund, 

Donations and subscriptions are received by Messrs 
Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., No. 1 Pall Mall Kast; or by 

F. C. MAUDE, Colonel, Honorary Secretary. 


W OOD TAPESTRY.—HOWARD’S 

Patent, in lieu of painting and graining. The 
attention of Architects is drawn to this iuvention, now 
proved to auswer perfectly, as great saving is effected by 
preparing new work specially for its adoption. Machine- 
made Parquets, Howard's patent, to special desigus, 
without jncieased cost. 

26 aud 27 Berners street, London, W. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ 'I'ravelling Boxes, Portmauteaus Leather Bag-, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on applicatiou 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, neat door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Loudon. 


W F. THOMAS and CO.’s PATENT 
@ SEWING MACHINES, The celebrated No. 
2 Machine, unequalled for general work, £10. Tue uew 
Domestic Machines complete (Lock Stitch), £5 5a, 
£6 +e, and £8. Cataloguesiree. W.F. Thomas aud Co., 














land 2 Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford street, 
London, 





papa OFFICE, 23rd October, 1867.— 
The Secretary of State for India in Council hereby 
Gives Notice, that he has received from the Right 
Honourable the Governo General of India in Council 
the following Notificat on regarding the strict enforce- 
ment of Sections 33 and 34 of the Indian Consolidated 
Customs Act. J. COSMO MELVILL. 
NOTIFICATION.—Notice is Hereby Given that, on 
and after the First Day of April, 1868, the terms of 
Sections 33 and 34 of Act VI. of 1863 (the Indian Con- 
solidated Customs Act) will be strictly enforced at all 
Custom Houses subordinate to the Government of 
India, or to the Local Governments of the several 
Presidencies. A true specification of all goods imported 
in their respective vessels will be required from all 
Masters and Commanders of vessels; and such terms 
as “merchandise,” “sundries,” or the like general 
description of goods, will not be accepted in any mani- 
fest or report of vessels arriving at any port in British 
India, or its dependencies, as require1 to ba submitted 
by Masters and Commanders of vessels by the 33rd 
Section of the aforesaid Act. Masters and Commanders 
of vessels who shall be unable to enter in their reports 
or manifests a true specification of all goods imported 
in their respective vessels, in Consequence of their 
neglect or failure to obtain a full and detailed descrip- 
tion of all such goods in their bills of lading, before the 
shipment of such goods, will be liable to the penalties 
= down in the 34th Section of the above-mentioned 
ct. 


COLONIAL INVESTMENTS AT SEVEN 
PER CENT. AND UPWARDS. 


HE CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) 

are prepared to effect investments on mortgage in 

Ce lon and Mauritius at the rate of 7 per cent., and at 

higher rates according to circumstances without such 
guarantee. 





Directors. 

Major-Gen, Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq| P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. M.P. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

Application for particulars to be made at the office of 

the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 





London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
AjOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and upon the principal towns in South 
Australia. Drafis negotiated aud collected. Apply at 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, National Bauk, Ireland, and 
at the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, 
K.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


£444,000 
Court or Directors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Testock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, ~ John Binny Key, Esq. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of Englaud ; the Union Bank of 

on. 





The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore , 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., wud the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depeudeucies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, aud also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle street, London, 13867. 
 Seanmemer-y LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Iustituted 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every lifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Protits, at consider- 
ably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
First Five Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Reviyal of lapsed Policies, and 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 
cumstances are favuurable. 

Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in London, 
1 Old Broad street, E.C.,and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., and of 
the Agents throughout the Kiugdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 





(uiy soap, “OIL, and CANDLE 
DEPOT. 


HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, Railway 
Cairiage free, and no charge for the case if one cwt. or 
upwards be taken at ove time. 

Candles aud Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Ageuts for CROSSE aud BLACKWOOD'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOOK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BisHorsGate Street, Lonvon, E.C. 


INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 


+ Gentle Aperient aud Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and Ls, 











M R. CHARLES DICK ENS.~A 
l PUBLIC DINNER will be given to Mr. Charles 
Dickens, on the occasion of his departure for the 
United States, on SATURDAY, Nov. 2, 1367, at FREE- 


MASONS’ HALL, Great Queen street. Lord 

in the Chair. Tickets, o.e guinea each, _—ore 
obtained on applicetion at the C ymamittee-Room, Frie. 
masons’ Hall; at the Messrs. Chappell aud Co's, 59 
New Bond street; at the Messrs. Chapman and Hull's 
193 Picoadilly; at Mitchell's Library, 33 Old Bond 
street; at Sam's Library, 1 Pall Mall; aud at Messrs. 
Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, 48 Cheapside. : 

The list of Stewards will shortly be announced. 
CHARLES KENT, Hon, See 


ACCABE — Musical Trouvere 
a Character-Delineator, and Vocal Illusionist, . 
EGYPITIAN HALL, Piccadilly. 

Every Evening at Eight, Saturday at Three and Bight, 
in his now universally popular Musical, Dramatic, and 
Ventriloquial Eutertainments, entitled 
BEGONE, DULL CARE; 
or, the “Tria Juncta in Uno” of Mirth, Music, and 
Mimicry. 

Stalls, 33; area, 2s. Admission, le. Tickets and 
places at the Box Oilice of the Hall, from ten till five 
daily. 
fMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. I’. B. Caarrer- 
TON. On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, Her Majesty's servants will perform THE LADY 
OF LYONS. Principal characters by Messrs. Barry 
Sullivan, Ryder, Sinclair, J. Rouse, J. Johnstone, W. 
MclIntyre,; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mesdames H. Van- 
denhoff and C. Harcourt. ‘To couclude with, each even- 
ing, THE MILLER AND HIS MEN. On Saturday, 
Nov. 2, will be produced a New Romantic | in four 
Acts, entitled THE DOGE OF VENICE. ew and 
Magnificent Scenery by Mr. William Beverley. Music 
by Mr. J. H. Tully. Dances, &c., by Mr. J. Cormack, 
Costumes and masks by Mr. R. W. Keene, adapted by 
Bayle Bernard. Tue play will be prodacei under the 
direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. Principal chara:ters 
by Messrs, Phelps, J. C. Cowper, H. Sinclair, E. 
Phelps, Barrett, James Johnstone, C. Warner, W. 
Mclatyre, C. Harcourt, Webb, Chalmers ; Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin and Miss Grattan. Dvors opeu at half-past six, 
commence at seven o'clock. Box ollice opeu daily from 

ten to five. 
J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, aud the Courts of Europe. 

114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; and 
London— {2 Cornhill. 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LISI of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN. 








Evening Dress Coats .. £2 12 6 .. £3 30 .. £3136 
Surtout Frock do. .. 3 30... 3136.. 4 40 
TrowekSrccccoscccccce 1 10.0 1 80 oo 1160 
For Youne GENTLEMEN. 

Highland Costume .... £2 20 «£5 50.. 48 80 
Knickerbocker Dress .. 1 10.. 2 20 38 30 
Sailor's Dress....--.... 1 50.. 1150., 2 20 
Jacket, Vest, and ‘Trou- 

sers Suits ...... ones 20.. 2126. 3 30 
Overcoats, Trousers, £c., are charged in proportion to 

812@, 
For Lapigs. 

Riding Habits ....... £3 30..£4 40. £6 60 
Pantalon de Chasse.... 1 10.. LUG... 2 20 
Travelling Dress,Jacket 

and Skirt.....0....-- » BBC we FSBOs & 40 
New Registered Cloak... 2 56 e¢ 2126... 2176 
Waterproof Tweed do... 1 10 —_ a 


SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For Gentlemea.— 
In Overcoats of milled and treble Devon aud 
Melton waterproof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN. —For Gentlemea.— 
In Morning and Evening Suits for Full Dess, 
and other purposes. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For Gentlemea.— 
In Overcoats for the Promenade or Dewi- 
Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft cloths, liued 
throughout with silk, quilted on swau's down. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Dress Suits 
for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Dress Kuicker- 
bocker Suits for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the AULUMN,—In Sailor's Dress 
for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—Iun Overcoats for 
Boys. 

For Ladies.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth 

Costumes, Jackets, Coats, Cloaks, &c. 

Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to measure 
at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


7 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Lilustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM & UKNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., aud 34 and 35 Cuarles street, W. 


\ OULE’S PATENT EARTH 

CLOSETS. On view and in operation at the 
Ofice of MOULH’S PATENT EAKLH CLOSE 
COMPANY, LIMILED, 29 Bedford street, Coveut 
Garden, I. M. Evans, Manager. 


LMOND FLAVOUR— 
PRESTON’S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS. 
Free from Prussic Acid. This delicious issence is tue 
only kind that may be safely used for flavouring Cus: 
tards, Blancmanges, &c., aud all kinds of Pastry. Sold 
retail by Chemists, Grocers, &c., ia botides, 6d., 1s, aad 
1s 6d. each. 
Wholesale PRESTON and SONS, 88 Leadenhall 
street, E.C. 











*,* Observe the Trade Mark. 
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Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


FAIR WOMEN. 


By Mrs. FoRRESTER. 
“ her fair form may stand and shine, 
Tistne bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes.”"—TENNYSON. 
BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Hurst and rT, 
— Yow ready, in 2 vols., with Lilustrations, 21s. 


UNDER THE PALMS, 
IN ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 
By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 
Hurst and BLacketr, 13 Great Marlborough strect. 


RAMER’S NEW DANCE MUSIC for 
THE SEASON. 
ILDRED WALTZ. By Cwartes 
} Goprrey. Solo, 48; Duet, 5s. 
7IND-UP GALOP. By CuwHar_Es 
\ Goprrey. Solo, 4s; Duet, 5s. 
HE SAPPHIRE QUADRILLES. By 
Cuartes Goprrey. Solo, 48; Duct, 5s, 


BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. 


C. Levey. Solo, 4s; Duet, 5s. 


EPLUM QUADRILLES. On Popular 


Airs. By Henri DE Vittrers. Solo, 43; Duet, 5s, 


| gw ELAND QUADRILLES. On 





Songs of the Rhineland. By HENRI DE VILLIERS. 
Solo, 4s; Duet, 5s. 
neg a etn GALOP. 


By Henni DE Viturers. Price 4s. 
By T. 


| aaa LANCERS. 
Barrett. Price 4s. 
RAMER’S EDITION of STRAUSS. 
This Scries of the works of tiie eminent Composer 
of Dance Music, now conducting Russell's Concerts at 
Covent Gar. en, bas been specially prepared for English 
players, the singularity and difficulty of the German 
accompaniments being here obviated. 
i} ORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. 
(Morgenblitter) By Jouann Strauss, English 
Edition. Price 3s. 
AP NEN POLKA. By Jonann Strauss. 
English Edition Price 3s. 
A VIE D’ARTISTE VALSE. (Kiinst- 
lerleben.) By Jowann Strauss. English Edition. 
Price 3s. 
LAYFULNESS POLKA. (L’Enfan- 
English Edition. 


tillage) By Jowann Stravss. 


Price 3s. 
p= FORCE GALOP. By Jouann 
Srravuss. English Edition. Price 3s. 

SSEMBLY WALTZES. (Juristen Hof- 
Bail-Ténze) By Jonann ftRavss, English 
Edition. Price 33, 
TRAUSS’S DANCE MUSIC, as played 
at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, English 
Edition. Price 3s each Number. 


] OMEO and JULIET WALTZES. By 
Srravss. Solo, 4s; Duet, 5s. 

] OMEO and JULIET QUADRILLES. 

Rouro POLKA. By Maxx. 


By Henri Marx. Solo, 33 ; Duet, 4s. 
Solo, 
33 ; Duet, 5s. 


DEL DESTINO WALITZES. 
By Junie. 4s. 
proeza DEL DESTINO GALOP. By 
JULIEN. 3s. 

nae ‘S FORZA DEL DESTINO 
QUADRILLES. 3s. 

D*6 VILLE’S FORZA DEL DESTINO 
QUADRILLES. 3s. 

Craver and Co., Limited, 201 Regent street, W. 


RAMER’S COTTAGE PIANO- 
FORTES may be Hired at 12s, 14s, 16s, 183, and 
20s per Month. 
RAMER’S OBLIQUES may be Hired 
at 25s, 30s, and 353 per Mouth. 
RAMER’S NEW GRANDS (6 feet 
long) may be hired at 42s and 52s 6d per Month. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE by BROAD- 
PLEYED COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, and 





Prices from 183 to £5 58 per Mouth. 
201 Regent street, London, W. 
43 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
64 West street, Brighton. 
Westmoreland street, Dublin. 
Donegal place, Belfast. 


te and CO. (Limited) LET on 
HIRE PIANOFORTES for THREE YEARs, 
after whieb, and WITHUUL ANY FURTHER PAY- 
MENTS WHATEVER, the Instrument be.omes the 
Property of the Hirer:— 
28 GUINKA PIANETIE.... 
42 GUINEA DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE 
60 GUINEA SEML-OBLIQUE 20 Guineas per annum. 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND .. 36 Guineas per annam. 
Nore but the best Insiraments sent out, Pianofortes 
by = inferior makers being eutirely excluded from the 
ock. 


10 Guineas per annum. 


15 Guineas per annum. 


Loan of packing-case free. 


QUARTERLY PAYMENTS in ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 





207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. ] 


CHEAP EDITION of Sr BROOK FOSSBROOKE, 
Iu 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 


By Cnargvies Lever. 
Originally published in Blackwood s Magazine. 
Wittusm Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
“THE NEW LIBERAL NOVEL,” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vo's, post 8vo. 


MYNCHIN: a New Novel. 


By an UNKNown AUTHOR. 


SaunpDeRs, Or.tey, and Co, 66 Brook 


London: 
street, W. 


ICE. Second Edition for the present 
Season 1807-8. Price 6d. 

Contents :—1. Situation and Climate—2. Social 
Aspects—3. Walks, Drives, &¢.—4. History—5. Route 
to Nice—6. Description and Tariff of the “ Hotel des 
Anglais "—The New First-Cliss Hotel of the Mediter- 
ranean Hotel Company, Limited, of Loudon. 

GRoOMBRIDGE and Sons, Paterposter row. 








Just | ublished, Bvo, 470 pages, 12s. 
RGANIC PHILOSOPHY. Vol. II. 
Ontology, or First Principles aud Classification 
of the Sciences. By H. Domerty, M D. 
London: TrusNeR and Co. 


Just published, price ‘12s. 

DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, 
4 containing a full account ef the Plumage, 
Weight, Habits, Food. Migrations, Nest, and Eggs of 
every Bird found in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
whole arranged under the English name and in alpba- 
betical order. Edited by Evwarp Newmans, F.L.S., 
F.Z.5, &e. 

“A work which must be regarded as indispensable 
to all British ornithologists."—Field, December 15. 

“A work which will \ery deservedly constitute an 
essential occupant of every zovlogical library.” — 
Atheneum, December 29. 

Joun van Voorsr, 1 Paternoster row. 





Just published, Second Edition, revised, 12mo, cloth, 
neat, price 43 6d. 

ERMAN for the ENGLISH. A 

First Reading Book, containing Easy Poems, 

with Interlinear Translations, and Illustrated by Notes 

and Tables, chiefly Etymological. By A. SoNNENSCHEIN 
aud J. 8. STALLYSRASsS. 

Loudon: Davip Nutt, 270 Strand. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HOUGHTS on READING the BIBLE. 
By Homo. Portraying the Design of the Bible— 
Man's Individuality— and Freedom of the Soul, &c. 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower street. 





Just published, price 53 6d. 
R. OGDEN FLETCHER on the 
INFLUENCE of RAILWAY TRAVELLING 
on HEALTH. 
J. E. Consisu, 133 Oxford street, London. 





Now ready. 
APHAEL’S PROPHETIC MESSEN- 
GER ‘or 1868, with coloured Hieroglyphic con- 
taining the most complete Ephemeris extant. Last 
year Raphael predicted the Sleet and Hail on Derby 
Day and illness of the Princess of Wales. Price 2s 4d, 
or post free for 2s 8d. 
T. T. Lemanreg, 1 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, E.C, 


1. (PHE LIBRARY COMPANY 

UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. NEW 
READING SEASON. Great Success of the Direct 
Delivery System. Bvoks are deliverered, CARRIAGE 
FREE, by the Company's Local Agents. 





2. Ree DELIVERY DEPARTMENT. 
Arrangements are now made for the Free 
Delivery of all the Newest Books to the principal Rail- 
way Stations in the Country. 
The Carriage of all parcels will positively be paid by 
the Company—TO AND FRO—for all Subscriptious at 
£5 5s and upwards. 


3./ THE APPROACH to VENICE, by 
TURNER. 

4. LL SUBSCRIBERS of THREE 
GUINEAS and upwards will be presented with 

an exquisite LINE ENGKAVING of great beauty, 

“THE APPROACH TO VENICE,” by Tuxngr.—For 

particulars, see “ Monthly Circular.” 

5. LL SUBSCRIBERS of ONE 
GUINEA and upwards will be presented 


with a splendid PHOTUGRAPH of Tuaner’s cele- 
brated picture, “THi& APPROACH Tv VENICE” 


6. Ts LIBRARY COMPANY.—The 

MONTHLY CiRCULAR can be had free on 
application at the General Offices, or any of the 
Branches or Depéts of the Company. 


7. BOOKS ‘SENT CARRIAGE FREE. 
New Free Delivery System. Subscription, 
to all Railway Stations in England. 


8. 7T=5 LIBRARY COMPANY 
UNDER N&W MANAGEMENT. 
General Offices — 683 Welbeck street, Cavendish square. 
City Branch—64 King William street. 
West End Branch—25 Pall Mall. 
Brighton Branch—&0 King’s road. 











Illustrated, imperial 32ino, cloth, 28; gilt edgez, 28 6d. 
TALE of a TUB. Written for the 


Universal [mprovementof Maukind. By JonaTHan 
Swirt, D.D., Deau of St. Patrick's. 


And, by the same Author. 


The BATTLE of the BOOKS in St. 
JAMES'S LIBRARY. With Notes by Wotton and 
others, a 

80. 


The AUTHOR’S APOLOGY; ana a LIFE 
of DEAN sWIFY?. 
London : Witt1am Teaa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 








s To 3 vols. cloth, price 7s 61. 
T HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 
Translated by Samuet. Suirre. Being a revision 
of the Authorized English Old Testament. 
* Superior to any preceding revision of our English 
tr lati ee A thomas: 





Wnuitrieip, Green, and Sox, 178 Strani. 





Crown &vo, cloth, illustrated with Woodcuts by G. 
CRUIKSHANK, aud 22 full-page (curious) Eugravings, 
price 33 6d. 

ARON MUNCHAUSEN : his Wonder- 
ful Travels, Surprising Adventures, and Hair- 
breadth Escapes. 
London: WiLLtaM Teaa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development, 
By R. Beamisu, F.RS. With thirty-oue Tracings from 
living and other bands. 
London: F, Prruan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 63 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grinpox. Third Edition, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, B.C. 


Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 

4 By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in owe book 
before." —Jlustrated Times. 

“ As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it." —St. James's Chronicle. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d, 


[Lp monn DUST. By Exiza Cook, 

“ A rich and varied collection.”—Morning Star. 

“ A chorming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
N FY PHOTOGRAPHS: 

“ The LAST DAY in the OLD HOME.” Painted by 
R. B. Martineau. Size, 24 in. by 18 in., ou handsome 
India paper. Mount, 40 in. by 30 in., with engraved 
title. Price Two Guineas. Taken from a drawing made 
by Signor Morelli, from the original picture, at the 
Painter's request. 

STUDIES from the LIFE. By Henry P. Robinson. 
“SLEEP,” a very fine composition. Price 21s, 
“AWAKE,” “LOST IN THOUGHT,” “ A’ 
WELL,” “AT THE PLAY,” Price 10s 6d. each. 
Handsomely mounted on cardboard, with Tint and Ea- 
graved Title. 

Complete and Classified Catalogue of Cartes de Visite 
and Photographic Publications in general on receipt of 
six stamps. 

Manion and Co., 22 and 23 Soho square, London. 


‘AFE INVESTMENTS, 
Paying 5 to 20 per Cent. per Aunum in Dividends, 
SHARP'S GEN ERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
(Post free.) 
SHAREHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS, and INVESTORS 
requiring valuable aad reliable formation, and seeki: 

e, sound, and profitable investments, should at 
times Consult the above circular. It contains Reports on 
Mines, Railways, Banks, aud British and Foreign S 
&c., &e., with Market Prices. It isa “SAVE GUIDE" 
for Trustees and others. 

GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer. 
Offices—32 Poultry, Loudon, E.C. [ Established 1852. } 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOLVE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 68 per 








ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, ° 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Joner Flap, 
Is per 100. 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 23 6d per ream. 
FOULSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDEKED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 
Super thick quality. : 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign 
Correspondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 6s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 6s. Monograms, two letters, from 68; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 38. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream ; ditto, 


4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GU OD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inketands, “De- 
spatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Seales, 
Writing Cases, Portrait Albume, &c., post free. 

Established 1541. 
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Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S NEW STORY. 
NOTICE.—On Friday next, at every Library, in 2 vols. 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “* The Chaunings,” &c. 


Ready November 1, at all Libraries. 


LIFE’S MASQUERADE. 


A NOVEL, in 3 vols. 
Tondon: CuHartes W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 





ORACE’S ODES, EPODES, and SECULAR SONG 
newly translated into Verse by Cuartes SterHens Maraews, A.M. an 
merly of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Tyrwhitt’s Scuolar for 1324. ” 


—— 


Now ready, in post 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLVIIL, OCTOBER 


London, Lonemans and Co.; 





is just published. , 


ConTENTS. 
1—The NAPOLEON CORRESPONDENCE. 
2—CODIFICATION. 
8—The CHRISLIANS of MADAGASCAR. 
4—TRADES’ UNIONS. 
5—Miss EDGEWORTH—Her LIFE and WRITINGS. 
6—AMENDMENT of the ANGLICAN RUBRIC. 
7—The LATE THOMAS DRUMMOND. 
8—The SESSION and its SEQUEL. 
Edinburgh, A. and C. Brace. 





On Monday, November 4, will be published, in quarto, price 21s, in or tal 
Gothic cover designed by J. Leighton, F.S.A. ; or 363 bound in morocco antique ; 
or 423 in morocco elegant by Rivicre. 


YRA GERMANICA: the Christian Life. ‘Translated from 

the German by CATHERINE WinkwortH. With upwards of 200 Illustrations 

from Original Designs, comprising Bible I andscapes, Scrip:ural Vignettes, Allegorical 
and Emblematical Marginalia, Tail Pieces, and Initials engraved on Wood from 
Original Designs by J. Leighton, F.S.A., E. Armitage, A.R.A., and F. Madox Brown. 
London: Lonemans, GreeN, and Co, Paternoster row. Of whom may be had, 
uniform with the above in size and price, the Illustrated Edition of “ Lyra Germanica: 





RASER’S MAGAZINE 


ConrTENTS. 
VOLTAIRE a3 a THEOLOGIAN, MORALIST, and METAPHYSICIAN. 
The MARSTONS. 


KAYE’S 


DOCTOR BONOML. 
The BIRDS of NORFOLK. 
The NEW REBELLION in AMERICA. 


On Thursday next, No. CCCCLY., price 2s 6d. 


for NOVEMBER. 


Chapters XLIIL.—XLY. 
“LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS.” 


the Christian Year.” 


RAMBLES. By Pat 
The CONSERVATIV 





Just published, in 8vo, price 23, sewed, 


HE THEORIES of COPERNICUS and PTOLEMY. By 


A WRANGLER. 


‘* Those who take the question as mathematically settled may get some good from 


this tract.”"—Athenvum. 


“The author makes out a very feasible cise for Ptolemy.”"—Builder. 
“ The arguments he adduces to show the fallacy of our present proofs are both 


numerous and powerful.” —Popular Scienc: Review. 
London: 


Loyemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


MODERN VERSE WRITERS. 
London: Loncmans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


ricius Walker —MOOR PARK and SWIFT. 
E TRANSFORMATION, 





For ease and 





TO WRITERS FOR THE PRESS. 


WAVERLEY & PICKWICK PENS. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 97 Newgate str eet, London ; 23 Blair street, Edinburgh. 


freedom in writing these pens are unequalled. 
1s per box ; by post, 1s 2d. 








‘On the 1st of November, large crown 8yo, toned paper, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s 6d. 


7 ABBE 


F AT R, 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 
Volume I., with 20 Steel Engravings, and 89 Woodcuts. 
Being the commencement of a New Uniform and Standard Edition of Mr. Thackeray's Works. 
The Second Volume, completing this Work, will be published on November 30. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW MAGAZINE. 
Will be ready on Friday, No. II., for NOVEMBER, price 1s. 


SAINT 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 


PAUL’S. 


FICTION, ART, AND LITERATURE. 


Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and Illustrated by J. E. Mituais, R.A. 
ConTENTS. 


ALL FOR GREED. A Novel by the Baroness 
B. pE Bury. 
Chapter V.—Poor Monsieur Richard's 
Riches. 
VI.—The Lovers. 
ue VII.—The Vicomte’s Troubles. 
The NEW ELECTORS. 
The TOURIST at HOME. 
SECRETS. 
Tho DECAY of the STAGE. 
The MILITARY ARMAMENTS of the FIVE 


” 





GREAT POWERS. 


A SHEFFIELD WORKMAN’'S WEEK EX- 
CURSION to PARIS and BACK for 
SEVENTY SHILLINGS. 

ABOUT HUNTING. 

GLASS HOUSES. 

PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By 
AnTHoNy TROLLOPE. 

Chapter V.—Mr. and Mrs. Low. 

VI.—Lord Brentford’s Dinner. 

VII.—Mr. and Mrs. Bunce. 


” 
” 


London: VIRTUE and CO., City road and Ivy lane. 








Second edition, price 6s. 
DUCATION and SCHOOL. By the 
Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head Master of Upping- 
bam School. 
Macmintan and Co. 





21s., 70 plates, four coloured. 
ICROSCOPE.—The fourth and very 
much enlarged edition of HOW to WORK with 
the MICROSCOPE, By Dr, Beate, F.R.S.,is now 
ready. 
Harrison, Pall Mall. 





On TUESDAY, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 95. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
- NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps and GeorGe pu Maurier. 
CONTENTS. 
‘The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. With an Illustration. 
Chap. 20—A Morning of Perplexities. 
21—George and Julia. 
9»  22—In the Library at Castello. 
»  23—The Curate Cross-Examiued. 
“The Regrets of a Mountaineer. 
Shooting Stars, Meteors, and Aerolites. 
Jottings from the Note-Book of an Undeveloped Col- 
lector. Part IIT. 
Joan of Are. By G. A. Simcox, 


With an Illustration. 


Jack the Giant-Killer— 
Chap. 1—On Monsters, dc. 
2 —Cormoran. 
»  S8—An Ogress, 
The Satirists of the Reformation. 
By the Sea-Side in South-East Africa. 


” 





Surry, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


On the 20th November, 1367, will be published, in folio 
and royal quarto, elegantly bound. 
the 


ORDS of COMFORT for 
SORROWFUL : Selected from Holy Scripture. 
Illust rated and Illuminated by Mrs. Frances Martin- 
DALE, Widow of the late S. M. Martindale, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-law. Folio, Five Guineas; royal quarto, three 
Guineas. 
London: Joun MircHett, Publisher to the Queen, 
33 Old Bond street. 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
XCVII. for NOVEMBER, 1367. Price Ls. 
CONTENTS. 

1—Realmah. By the Author of “ Frieuds in Council.” 
Chapters I. and LI. 

2—The Athanasian Creed. By Presbyter Academicus. 

3—The Reign of Law. By F. T. Palgrave. 

4—The Chaplet of Pearls; or, the Black and White 
Ribaumont. By the Author of “ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” Chapters L-IV. 

5—Rotten Row. By Frederick Locker. 

6—Dulwich College. The Story of a Foundation. 
J. Goodall. Part I. 

7—English in Schools. By Professor Seeley, M.A. 

se A Run in the World’s Fair. By Thomas Hughes, 





By 


M.P. 

9—Brother Prince. Postscript. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
HE COURT of the NEW INDIA 

OFFICE.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, 
or by post, 5d, contains—Fine Views of the India Office 
Court, and Particulars—the Last Blue-Bovok ou Health 
—tie Smoke Question—the Best Road to India—the 
Sewage Difficulty—and various other Articles, with all 
the Artistic, Sovial, and Sanitary News.—1 York street, 
W.C., and ail Newsmen, 


T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXLVL, is published THIS DAY. 
CoNTENTS. 
1—Royal Authorship. 
2—French Retreat from Moscow. 
3—Trades’ Unions. 
4—Talleyrand, Mackintosh, Cobbett, Cauning. 
5—The Talmud. 
6—Science in Schoole, 
7—Portraits of Christ. 
8—The Abyssinian Expedition. 
9—The Couservative Surrender. 


Joun Murray, Albemarls street. 


HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, Vol. 
X., No. LY., NOVEMBER 1, 1867. One Shilling. 
ConTENTS. 
1—Feminine Idleness. 
2—Ode to Joy.—Schiller. A Poem. 
3—Facts and Faces. By May. 
Chap. 8—August againBaden Baden. 
9—Visitors. 
10—Shopping. 
11—Church. 
, 12—June—London. 
»  13—My Life. 
4—A Smile. A Poem. By J. W. Dalby. 
5—The Paris Exhibition. 

6—The Old Womau’s Tale to her Daughter. 

By E. R. Strachan. 

7—The Social Science Congress. 

8—Krom Anacreon. APoem. By Francis Gledstanes 

Waugh. 

9—The Women of the Latin and Germanic Rices. 
1—German Women from the Reformation to the 
Nineteenth Century. 
10—Ladies’ Medical College of London. 
11—Correspondence, 
12—Miscellanea. 

Middkc-Class Female Education — Working 
Women’s Coliege—An American View of Free 
Trade—Female Medical College, &c. 

13—Public Enteértainments— Music. 
1l4—Keviews of Books. 

London: Emity Farrurvtt, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes street, Hanover 
square. 

Ou Monday next, October 28, price 6d, 
‘THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, 
NOVEMBER. 

ConTENTS :—Tale: The GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER, 
a Story of the Last Polish Insurrection. By H. Suther- 
land Kdwards — MEMOIR of FARADAY — ABYS- 
SINIA and its ROUTES. With a Map from Authentic 
Official Sources—The Heron: its Haunts and Habits— 
John Wilsou (with Portrait)—Schiller, II1.—Profitable 
Bee-Keeping, by W. P. V. M. Filleul—The Festival of 
Death—Lazarus in London (with an Engraving of the 
Crossing Sweeper)—The Ghost Story which came True 
—Sketches of Character: XI. Boorishness—Charles 
Kingsley, Novelist (wth a full-page Eagraving)—Home 
Memories of the Poets: Jonathan Swift—Secrets in 
Ciphers—Duke William, by H. Savile Clarke (with an 
Eugraving of the Battle of Hastings) — Bertrand du 
Guesclin—American Poets (with a Portrait of Edgar 
Allan Poe)—Perisian Sketebes: XV. The Poor (with 
an [jlustration)—And other Articles. 

London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
77 Great Queen street, W.C. 

LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 1867. No. DCXXYV. Price 23 64. 
ConreENTS. 
Brownlows.—Part XI. 
At the A!lps again.—Part II. 
Conversation. 


Linda Tressel —Part IJ. 
Reynolds and the Portrait-Paintersa of the Past Cen=- 





A Poem. 





for 





tury. 

Cornelius O'Dowd.—A very Popular Fallacy 24th 
August in Ausiria—Garibaldi's Last. 

Women in the Middle Ages. 

Crisis in Americ. 
W. BLacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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= ALBEMARLE STREET, OCTOBER, 1867. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


and DEER PARKS. By 


Evetyn P. Sarrtey. Illustrations. Feap. 4to, 21s. 


The TERRA COTTA ARCHITEC- 
TURE of NORTH ITALY. From Careful Draw- 
ings and Restorations, with Descriptive Text. 
Edited by Lewis Gruxer. With 48 Coloured 
Chromo-Lithographic Iilustrations, &c. Folio, £5 5s. 


The CIVIL and POLITICAL DES- 
PATCHES of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
Vols. I. and IL., 1819-1825. 8vo, 208 each. 


ERVATIONS on an ACT for 

CORT ENDIKG the LAW of AUCIrIONS of 
ESTATES. By Lord St. Leonarps. 2ad Edition, 
with Additions. 8vo, 1s. 


EARL GREY'S CORRESPONDENCE 
with KING WILLIAM IV., from 1830 to 1832. 2 
vols. 8vo, 39s. 


MADAGASCAR REVISITED; and 
History of the PERSECUTIONS of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CONVERTS. By Rev. W. Extis. LIilustra- 
tions. 8vo, 16s. 


A NEW HISTORY of PAINTING in 
ITALY, from the 2nd to the 15th Century, from new 
materials and recent researches in the Archives of 
Italy. By J. A. Crowe, and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 
With 100 Illustrations, 3 vols. 8vo, 63s. 


KING GEORGE the THIRD'S COR- 
RESPONDENCE with LORD NORIH, 1768-83. 
Hdited with an Introduction and Notes. By W. 
Bopuam DONNE. 2 vols. 8vo, 52s. 


OLD LONDON ; Papers on its Archzeo- 
logy and Antiquities. By Mempers OF THE 
ARCHEOLOGICAL [NsTITUTs, Illustrations. 8vo, 
12s. 


A JOURNEY to ASHANGO LAND. 


By P. B. dv Cuarxi.u. filustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


The PRESENT STATE of CHRIS. 
TIANITY, and the Recent Attacks made upon it. 
By M. Guizor. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The WAGES and EARNINGS of the 
WORKING CLASSES, with some Facts illustrative 
of their Economic Condition. By Leone Levi, 
F.S.A. 8vo, 6a. 


HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
James Ferausson, F.R.S. With 1,500 Illustrations. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


The ZAMBESI and its TRIBUTARIES. 
By — Livinestone, M.D. With Ilustrations. 
v0, 21s, 


BLIND PEOPLE; their Works and 
Wuys. By Rev. B. G. Jouns, M.A. Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, A.D. 1122-1303. By Canon Rosert- 
son. Vol IIL 8ve, 18s. 


BENEDICITE ; or, Song of the Three 
Children. By Dr. Cutnv. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 123, 


PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. By Sir 


Cuar.es Lyewt, Bart. Tenth Edition. Ilustra- 
tions. Vol. I. 8vo, lés. 


LIFE of SIR JOHN ELIOT: 1590. 
1632. By Joun Forsrer, LL.D. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 8y0, 30s. 


The LOST TALES of MILETUS. By 


Lord Lyr1on. Second Edition. Pust 8yo, 7s 6d. 


LIFE of CICERO: His Character as 
a Statesman, Orator, and Friend. By W1ILLIAM 
yg QC. Second Edition. Illustrations. 
dvo, los. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIAN- 
Ify. By Dean Mitmay. Popular Edition. 9 vole. 
post 8vo, 6s each. 


A YACHT VOYAGE to ICELAND. 
ed seas Dorrenix. Fifth Edition. Illustrations. 
ost 8vo, 78 6d. 


PLATO, and the other COMPANIONS 
of SOCRATES. By Georce Grore, F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 45s. 


HISTORY of the JEWISH CHURCH. 
age ore Third Edition. Maps, 2 vols. 
5 each. 


The HARVEST of the SEA; or, the 
Natural and Economic History of British Food 
keg By James C. Berrram. Illustrations. 

vo, 21s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





OLD SIR 


Tne Tives.—“ There is a great deal worth reading 
in these volumes. The incidents are powerfully and 
picturesquely told, ahd we are especially struck by the 
eonception of Margaret Carmichael, who, as a character 
in which good and evil are blended, is one of the most 
natural in the book.” 

ATRENZUM.—“ ‘Old Sir Douglas’ is a thorough! 
readable and wholesome work of fiction. It is a boo! 
that will satisfy the expectations of Mrs. Norton’s many 
admirers, and is worthy of a writer who having been a 
personal witness of much that is most brilliant in 
human society, and a sufferer of much that is most sad 
in buman life, describes with equal candour and vivid- 
ness the things that she has seen and the sorrow that 
she has felt.” 








THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the. Libraries, in 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF 





DOUGLAS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 


Mornina Post.—“ The story of ‘Old Sir Douglas” 
is clearly and consistently worked out, with an euter- 
taining interest.” 

Patt Matt Gazetre.—“‘A graceful and touching 
= , Gertrude is a beautiful character, admirably 

rawa. 


Star.—“ Mrs. Norton's novel will havea great suc- 
cess. It is sure to be eagerly read and admired.” 

Leaper.—“ The story is full of point, spirit, inven- 
tion, aud character.” 


Jounx Butt.“ A work of surpassing interest, the aim 
of which is to exalt what is pure and noble.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








Now ready. 


NEW WORK BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA 


AND THE 


SWORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN ARABS. 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


“Tt solves finally a geographical riddle which hitherto had been extremely perplexing, and it adds much to our 
information respecting Egyptian Abyssinia, and the different races that spread over it. It coutains, moreover, 
some notable instauces of English daring and enterprising skill; it abounds in animated tales of exploits dear to 
the heart of the British sportsman; and it will attract even the least studious realer, as the author tells a story 
well, and cag describe nature with uncommon power."—Times. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








CATULLI VERONENSIS' LIBER. 
A NEW RECENSION BASED ON THE BEST EXISTING MSS. 
With Prolegomena, Excursus, and a Facsimile of the Codex Thuaneus. 
By R. ELLIS, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
8vo, cloth, 16s. [This day. 
Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and Published by MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
Publishers to the University. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 

Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrangements have again 
been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply, during the New 
Season, of all Forthcoming Books of general interest. 

Revised Lists of Books added to the Library from January, 1865, to the present time, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Four Volumes at One Time, Two Guineas per Annum. 
Commencing at any date. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 

BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are now 
established in nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. 

Two or three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription, commencing at 
any date, and obtain a constant succession of the principal New Books as they appear, on 
moderate terms. 

The NOVEMBER LIST of Books in circulation, containing a large and varied selection of 
the best works of the Season, will be ready for distribution on Wednesday. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 

Mudie’s Library Messengers call on appointed days to deliver Books at tho Residences of 
Subscribers in every part of London and the immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has 
given general satisfaction for many years. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS.—NOTICE. 

The NOVEMBER CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS withdrawn 
from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly reduced prices, will be ready for- 
distribution on Wednesday next. 

This Catalogue will contain more than One Thousand Popular Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, with a large Selection of Works of the best Authors, in ornamental Bindings, adapted 
for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 














City OFFice, 4 KInG STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR NOVEMBER. | 
The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS of 


EDWARD BULWER, Lord LYTTON. Now first collected, including Charles Lamb 
—The Reign of Terror—Gray—Goldsmith—Pitt and Fox—Sir Thomas Browne—Schiller, 


&e., &e., &c. In3 vols. 8vo. 

HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. Talleyrand — 
Mackintosh—Cobbett—Canning. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lyrron Buiwer, G.C.B. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. i 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt, Syria, and the Holy 


Land. By the Right Hon. Lady Herperr of Lea. In royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN CAMPBELL, 
D.D. By the Rev. Rosert Fercuson, LL.D., and the Rev. A. Morton Brows, LL.D. In 
1 vol, demy 8vo, with Portrait. 


The HISTORY of ROME to the FALL of the 
REPUBLIC. By Dr. Tueopor Mommsey. Translated by Professor Dickson. “A 
Library Edition. In 4 vols. demy 8vo. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Frank Buckianp, Esq. Third Series. A New and Cheaper Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 
8vo, with Illustrations, 12s, 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City and 


Suburb. By Jonny Timms, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “A Century of Anecdote,” “Club Life of 
London,” &c., &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


GIANTS and DWARFS. By Edward J. Wood, 


Esq., Author of “ Curiosities of Clocks and Watches.” In 1 vol. 8vo. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE;; or, the Harmony of 


Scripture and Ethnology. By Dominick M‘Causianp, Q.C., LL.D., Author of ‘ Sermons 
in Stones,” &c. A New and Cheaper Edition. In crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 6s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. By M. 


Guizor. A New Edition, with numerous Portraits. Crown 8vo, 63. 





STANDARD BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


Dean HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH-) The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Eighty- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY. Demy 8yo. Vols. Third Thousand. 
I. and IL, 153 each; Vols. IlI, and LV., 303; Vol, 1. The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Crown 4to, 
V., 16s. _ Containing = the coo hay 4 age oe 
with Sixty-Niue Lilustrations eech, Cruikshank, 
Dr. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of Tenniel, al Du Maurier, 2ls; meiaen 42s. 
ROME. Translated by the Rev. PiTr DicKsON. | 2. The LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols., 8vo, Con- 
Vols. I. and Il., 218; Vol IIL, 10s 6d; Vol. TV. (in | taining the Life of Ingoldsby, and all his Writings, 
2 parts), 16s. Soe -— Soe, — the original Engravings of 
Cruikshank an ech, 21s. 
THIERS' HISTORY of the GREAT | 3, te cARMINE EDITION. An Fdition in small 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 18)1. In | 8yo, with Coloured Border, and Six Illustrations by 
5 vols. smali 8vo, with 41 fine Engravings, 30s. George Cruikshank, elegantly bound, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


Miss AUSTEN'S NOVELS. A com- 4. The POPULAR EDITION. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
plete Library Edition. Iu 5 vols. crown 8vo, with The BENTLEY BALLADS. Con- 
La Biustrations, Sis. . taining Ballads and Legends by Dr. Macrny, 
SENSE and SENSIBILITY - EMMA—MANS- Father Prout, SamveL Lover, ALBERT SMITH, the 
FIELD PARK—NORTHANGER ABBEY and PER- Irish Wuisky Drinker, LONGFELLOW, &. Small 





SUASION—PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSI- 
TIES of NATURAL HISTORY. First aad Second 
Series. 63 each. . 

BOUTELL'S HERALDRY : Historical 
and Popular. Third Editiou. 8vo, with 975 
Illustrations, 213. 

MCAUSLAND'S (Dr. Q. L.) SERMONS 
in STONES; or, Scripture confirmed by Geology. 
Tenth Edition. Feap, with 19 Iilustrations, 43. 

MARSDEN’S CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES and SECTS. 8vo, 12s. 





8vo, 5s. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S WORKS :— 
1. The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 
WORLD. Sixteenth Edition. 8vo, 10s td. 
2. The RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISII 
CONSTITUTION. Ninth Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Hand- 
Book of Popular Astronomy. By M. AMEDEE 
Guittemin. Edited by J. Noaman Lockyer, 
F.R.A.S, In royal 8vo, with 225 Illustrations, 21s. 


NOTES on NOSES. By Eda Warwick. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A STORMY LIFE. By Lady Georgiana Ful- 


LERTON. 3 vols. 


NEVER—FOR EVER. 


3 vols. 


MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. 3 vols. 
Emilie Carlen’s The BROTHERS’ BET. 1 vol. 
Florence Marryat’s The CONFESSIONS of 


GERALD ESTCOURT. 3 vols. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ REWARD. 3 vols. 
Also, nearly ready. 


LORD ULSWATER. By the Author of “Lady 


Flavia.” 3 vols, 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


e 





MESSRS. MOXON’S 
New Works and New Riitions, 


TENNYSON —DORE. 


“We have no doubt will meet with even greater suc. 
cess than its predecessur."—Bookseller. ’ as 


Vivien and Guinevere, 


Illustrated by Eighteen exquisite Engravings. 
Prices: The TWO IDYLLS. 
Artist’s Proofs, 10 Guineas. 
Photographs, 6 Guineas. Engravings, 42s. 








SEPARATELY. 
Artist’s Proofs, 5 Guineas. 
Photographs, 3 Guineas. Engravings, 25s. 
7 o 
A New Edition, uniform with the above. 


TENN YSON—DORE. 
“A noble book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Elaine. 


Artist’s Proofs, 5 Guineas; Photographs, 3 Guineas; 
Engravings, 1 Guinea. 








SEAMANSHIP. 





The Best and Cheapest Manual for the 
Royal and Merchant Services. 


’ ’ 

Dana’s Seaman’s Manual. An 
entirely New and Revised Elition. By the Recrsrrar- 
a of SEAMEN. Crown 8yo, plates, price 7a, 
cloth. 


JOHN KEATS and Lord HOUGHTON. 


Life and Letters of John Keats, 


A New and completely revised Edition. E lited by 
Lord Hovenron. 73, in Library form, cloth, with a 
new Portrait. 














LORD HOUGHTON'’S POEMS. 


A Selection from the Poems of 


Lord Hoveuton. With a new Portrait. Price 5s, 
cloth. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


His Last Unpublished Poem. 











A Selection from Sir W. Scott's 
Se Coturns. With a New Portrait. 





The ONLY COMPLETE WORKS of 
CHARLES LAMB. 


The Letters and Works of Charles 


LAMB. A new and carefully revised dition, with 
important Emendations and Additions. Prefaced 
by an Essay on the Genius of Lamb. By Groros 
A. Sata. Vol. L, with full-length Portraits of 
Charles and Mary Limb. Crown 8voe, price 7s. 


Elia. With Unpublished Addi- 


tions. Price 33 6d, cloth. 


Eliana. Price 3s 6d, cloth. 


Or both volumes in oue, 6s, cloth. 








The GEMS of TENNYSON, HOOD, 
PRAED, and other Poets and Prose 
Writers. 


Moxon’s Standard Penny Read- 


INGS, Vol. 1. Price 2s, elegant clown. 





Moxon’s Standard Penny Read- 


INGS. Vol. II. Price 23, elegant cloth. 


Moxon’s Standard Penny Read- 


INGS. Vol. IIL Price 2s, elegant cloth. 





THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


In demy 8vo, toned paper, with Portraits of the Pope, 
Victor Emanuel, and Ferdinand Il. of Naples, price Lis. 


The Trinity of Italy; or, the 


Pope, the Bourvon, ani the Vicwr. Being Histori- 
cal Revelations of ihe Past, Present, and Future of 
Italy. By AN Enoiisa Civitran, for eight years in 
Official Connection with the Court of Naples. 





EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover street. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Jou 


— Coxtents of NOVEMBER Number. 


1—The FUTURE of LONDON ARCHITECTURE. By Henry Conybeare. 
9—PHYSICS and POLI IcS. No. I. By Walter Bagehot. 
3—The HALT BEFORE ROME. By Algernon C. Swinburne, 


—, "SSINIA. By Henry Kingsley. 
AN HITE ROSE. By Whyte Melville. Chaps. 33 to 43. 
é—The RIGHTS of CAPITAL. By W. T. Thornton. 
q=<The FIRST INDUCTION of LUCRETIUS in ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 


By C. B. Cayley. ' ? 
g—CULTURE: A Dialogue. By Frederic Harrison. 


9—CRITICAL NOTICES. 
NEW BOOKS. 
ABYSSINIA — NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 


THROUGH. By Henry Durron. Post 8vo, with Three Maps, 10s 64. 
(This day. 
SHOOTING NIAGARA :—and AFTER? By Tromas 
CARLYLE. Crown 8vo, price 6d. [ This day. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY: the Inferno. A 


Literal Prose Translation. By Joun A. Cartyxe, M.D. Second Edition, 14s. 
(This day. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE.—COMPLETION of the 
Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE'S EDITION of the WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Vol, IX., consisting of Glossary. 12s. (This day. 


THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION OF MR. DICKENS'S 
WORKS. 
On November the First. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 8 Illustrations. 
Price 33 €d. 
NEW NOVELS. 
GARDENHURST: a Novel. By Anna C. Sreexe. 
8 vols. [This day. 
MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble.” 3 vols. [Mert week. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the Household 
and the Desert. By Outs. 3 vois. (Zinmediately. 


The LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. [This day. 


**For Love shall still be Lord of All.” 


Cuapman and Hats, 193 Piccadilly. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
No. 1V., for NOVEMBER, now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
1—The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By, 9—Half-Belief. 
W. H. Russell, LL.D. With an Illus- | 1O—The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. 
With an Illustration. Book I 





tration. . 
Chap. 13. My Trials Begin —14. Chap. 6. Lloyd's Luck—7. The 
The Flight. Linnet’s Nest. 


11—Ladies’ Hacks and Hunters. 

12—The Detrimental. 

13—The Hon. Alice Brand's Corr espond- 
ence. No. IV. 

14—Paris Fashions. With Coloured Plate, 
and several Illustrations. 

15—The Mariage de Convenance. 


2—Save me from my Friends. 
3—By the Fire. 
4—Back to Town. With an Illustration. 
5—Aunt Anastatia on Heroes. 

6—Amiens. 

7—The Disadvantages of Convalescence. 
8—Bantam’s Bequest. 





The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Family 


Papers and numerous published and unpublished Sources. By Percy Firz- 
GERALD. 2 vols. (In the press. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHI- 


BITION. By G. H. Sata, Author of * My Diary in Americ,” &c. 1 vol 


you. 
[Next week. 
The HISTORY of MONACO. By H. Pemserrton. 
1 vol. (On Friday next. 
HOG-HUNTING in the EAST, and other Sports. 
With numerous Iilustrations. By Captain J. T. Newatt, Author of “The 
Eastern Hunters.” In 1 vol. 8vo. (Now ready. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, price 1s. 
The WREN of the CURRAGH. Reprinted from the 


Pall Mali Gazette. 


BOUND to PLEASE. By H. Spicer. 
JOHNNY ROBINSON; the Story of the Childhood 


and School Days of an ‘Intelligent Artizan.” By the Author of “Some Habits 
and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols. 


NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIKS. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL, the New Novel 
by the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” (Ready this day. 
The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” In 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. By J. S. 


LE Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. Iu 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. A New Novel. By Cuartes 


(Now ready. 


2 vols. 


H. Ross. & vols. 
A SEARCH for a SECRET. A New Novel. By 
G.A. Henty. In 3 vols. (Ready this day. 





TrnsLEY Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO, 


EDINBURGH. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF BURNS'S WORKS. 


In crown 4to, beautifully printed on the finest toned paper, and elegantly bound ia 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price One Guinea, or Turkey morocco, extra, price I'wo 
Guineas. 

A HANDSOME DRAWING-ROOM EDITION OF 


THE POEMS AND SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


With Original Iilustrations by the most eminent Scottish Artists, Eagraved on Wood 
by R. Paterson, and Printed by R. Clark, Kdinburgh. 


This volume contains Sixty-Four entirely Original Illustrations, drawn expres ly 
for it; and the names of the Artists who have kindly given their assistance—oo,)- 
prising several of the most distinguished members of the Royal Scottish Academy— 
are a sufficient guaran‘ee that they are executed fn tha highest style of art. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, price 5s, and may be had at all Libraries. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES: 


BEING THE REFLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
MEMBER OF THE PROFESSION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


THE GENESIS OF THE ANGELS 


AND THE STORY OF THEIR EARLY HOME. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


WAYSIDE THOUGHTS OF A PROFESSOR: 
BEING A SERIES OF DESULTORY ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. 
By D'ARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 

Professor of Greck, Queen's College, Galway ; Author of “ Day Dreams of a School- 


master; “ Sales Atuci; or, the Theology and Ethics of Athenian Drama,” &c., &c. 
(Jn the press. 


Feap. Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 2s. 


A FATHER’S LEGACY. 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


By Dr. GREGORY. 
Forming a New Vo'ume of “ Nimmo’s Two-Shilliag Reward Books.” 


Miniatur> 4to, beautifully bound in cloth extra, price 1s 6d each. 


NIMMO’S POCKET TREASURIES. 


1—A TREASURY of TABLE TALK. 
2—EPIGRAMS and LITERARY FOLLIES. 
8—A TREASURY of POETIC GEMS. 





4—The TABLE TALK of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
5—GLEANINGS from the COMEDIES of SHAKESPEARE. 
€—BEAUTIES of the BRITISH DRAMATISTS, 





NIMMO’S CARMINE GIFT-BOOKS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


ROSES AND HOLLY. 
A GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
With Original Illustrations by eminent Artists. 


Small 4to, beautifully printed within Red Lines, on superfine paper, handsomely 
bound in cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 


PEN-AND-PENCIL PICTURES FROM THE POETS. 
A eee 


Elegantly printed within Red Lines, on superfine paper, uniform with the above, 
price 7s 6d. 











GEMS OF LITERATURE 


ELEGANT, RARE, AND SUGGESTIVE. 

A Collection of the most notable Beauties of the English Language, appropriately 
illustrated with upwards of One Hundred caged Engravings, drawn expressly for 
this Work. 

Beautifully printed within Red Lines, on superfine paper, uniform with the above, 
price 7s 6d. 

OPprInions OF THE PRESS. 

“ There is a humour, pathos, and beauty in ‘ Roses and Holly,’ as well in the letter- 
press as in the illustrations ; and a neat red line round each page adds nol a little to 
the pleasant effect of the volume. Considering that it is very beautiful, it is also 
wondrous cheap."—Morning Herald. 

“ For really luxurious books, Nimmo’s ‘ Pen-and-Pencil Pictures from the Poets,” 
and ‘Gems of Literature,’ may be well recommend They are luxurious in the 
binding, in the privt, in the engravings, and in the paper."—Morning Post. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
London: SumrKix, MarsHaut, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 
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NEW WORKS. 





WITH MAXIMILIAN in MEXICO. From the 


Note-Book of a Mexican Offizer. By Max Baron von ALVENSLEBEN, late 
Lieutenant in the Imperial Mexican Army. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


2, 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of Sir 


PHILIP FRANCIS, KC.B. Commenced by the late Josera ParKes; con- 
tinued and edited by HErman MeRivaLe, M.A. 2 vols. 8yo, with Two Portraits. 
(Nearly ready. 


3, 
CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. FIRST 


SERIES :—Kssays on Religion, Mythology, Legends, and Customs. By Max 


MULLER, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


4 


LETTERS of DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS; 


viz., Gluck, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, and Mendelssohn. Translated from the 
Germun by Lady WaLiace. With Three Portraits, post Svo, 14s. 


5. 
NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, 
pena Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by Wituiam L. R. Cares. 


6. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, Political, 
ee. a Historical, By Joun Stuart MILL, M.P. for Westminster. 


7. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By 


James ANTHONY Frovupe, M.A. Second Edition. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, 12s." 


8 
EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL to the DEATH 
of MOSES. Translated from the German. Edited, with a Preface, by RusseLy 
Martineau, M.A. 8yo, 18s. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY from THALES 


to COMTE. By Greorce Henry Lewes. Third Edition, rewritten aud 
evlarged. 2 vols. 8yo, 3Us. 


10. 


The ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. By Cuartes 


Rarkes, C.S.I., formerly Commissioner of Lahore. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


11. 
The GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND: its Structure 


and its Development. By Wittiam Eowarp Hearn, LL.D., Professor of His- 
tory aud Political Economy in the University of Melbourne, 8vo, lis. 


12. 


LYRA GERMANICA: the Christian Life. With 


about 200 Illustrations, engravei on Wood under the superintendence of J. 
Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, price 21s, cloth. [On November 4. 
13. 


ARCHDEACON MARTIN’S REPLY to the 
BISHOP of SALISBURY’'S VISITATION CHARGE, MAY, 1867, so far as 
relates to the Scriptural and the Sacerdotal Doztrine of the Lord's Supper. 
8v0, 6s, (On Monday next. 


1d. 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Second Series. By 
the Rev. W. Kirkus, LL.B. Pust 8vo, price 10s 6d. [On November 5. 
15, 


TRACTS for the DAY. Edited by the Rev. Orsy 
Snipiey, M.A. No. VI., Casuistry, 1s; No. VIL, Unction of the Sick, 9d ; and 
No. VIIL. the Rule of Worship, 9d. 
16. 


EIGHT COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES. Trans- 


lated iuto Rhymed Metres by LeonarD-HaMeson Rupp, M.A. 8vo, 15s, 


17. 
OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY. By Joun Marsuatt, 


F.R.C.S , Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
many Illustrations, [Nearly ready. 


18. 
BOURNE’S TREATISE on the SCREW PRO- 


PELLER. Third Edition, rewritten and euvlarged. With 54 Plates and 287 
Woodcuts. 4to, 63s. 


10. 

URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
and MINES. Kewritten and enlarged by R. Hunt, F.R.S. With 2,000 Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols., £4 lis 6d. 

FRANCIS FRANCIS’S TREATISE on the ART of 
on =~ fae Sent ee a Portrait of the Author and bis Gillie, aud 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MASTERPIECES of ITALIAN ART. Photographs 


from the Finest Engravings of the most Celebrated Paintings of th i 
Masters in the various Galleries throughout Europe. With Than A re 4 
Paiuter. Oue haudsome 4to vol., 423, [November 1, 


The GREAT WORKS of SIR DAVID WILKIR, 


Photographs from the Finest Engravings of his most Popular Paintings. With 
a Biograptical Memoir. On: very handsome 4to vol., 423. ( November 1, 


The ANCESTRAL HOMES of BRITAIN. Con- 


taining Examples of its Noblest Castles, Halls, ani Mansious. In Fort 

Coloured IMlustrations taken from Drawings executed expressly for this Work. 

Edited with Biographical and Historical Notices, by the Rev. F. O. Moris 

Author of * The Natural History of British Birds.” Elegantly bound, 3136). ° 
C November 1. 


A COLOURED EDITION OF 
The MASTERPIECES of MULREADY. Fifteen 


Photographs, from Paintings aud Engravings, of his most Popular Works. With 
Memoir by F. G. Srepnens. Coloured by hand from the Originals in the pos- 
session of Her Majesty the Queen, the Collections in the Svuth Kensington. 
Museum, and other Galleries. Haudsomely bound, £3 3s. 


*,* May also be had with the Photograp4s plain, 42s, 


A COLOURED EDITION OF 
BIRKET FOSTER’S SUMMER SCENES. Fifteen 


Photographs from his most beautiful Drawings. Carefully coloured by hand, 
representing Water-Culour Drawings, accompanied with appropriate Poems 
from the Works of Clare, Crabbe, Thomson, Xc., &c. £2 lds Gd. 

*,* May also be had with the Photographs uncoloured, 31s 6d. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
ART and SONG, Illustrated by Painters and Poets, 


with Steel Engravings from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., David Roberts, 
RA., I. Stothard, R.A., W. Collins, K.A., F. Goodall, R.A., &e., &e E lited, with 
a Selection of the choicest Poems, by Rovexr Beit. Demy 4to, 31s 61. Also, 
handsomely bound in walnut binding, 3Us. (Za November, 


A NEW EDITION OF 
REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS: containing Thirty 


Jarge Photographs of the choicest Etchings, taken trom the Collections in the 
British Museurn, and in the possession of Mr. Ssymour Hiden; with Descrip- 
tive Letterpress. Edited by Joserm CunpauL. 4to, cloth, 423. (Jn November. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 
GREAT WORKS of RAPHAEL: a Series of Thirty 


large Photograpbs from the finest Engravings of his most celebrated Paintings; 
with a Memoir. Edited by Jusepa CUNDALL. 4t), 423. (la November. 


BRITISH MOSSES; their Homes, Aspects, and 


Uses; containing an Illustration and a Complete Description of every Native 
Species. By F. E. Tairp. Crown 4to, elegautly bound, 31s. 6d. [2a November. 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of SOUTH AFRICA, 
comprising Fifteen Years’ Hunting aud Tradiug; with Journeys across the Con- 
tiveut from Natal to Walrisch Bay, aud Visits to Lake Ngami and the Victoria 
Falls. By James CuapMan, Illustrated with Maps and ——— Engravings. 

(Jn November. 


The SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, and 


MEDALS, Aucient and Modern. By ARcuipaLp Bit.ine, M.D., A.M., B.RS., 
&e. Llustrated with 180 Photographs of Antique aud Modera Gems, Coins, and 
Medals. Dewy 8vo, elegautly bound, 253, (Jn November. 


Professor PEARSON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
during the EARLY and MIDULE AGES. Vol. I. A New Edition, much 
enlarged. Demy 8vo, cloth. (Ju November, 

Vol. IL. is in the presz, and will be publisied shortly. 


The HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. By Dr. 


Tuomas H. Dyer. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth. (Ja November. 


The FIRST PRINCIPLES of MEDICINE. By 


ARCHIBALD BitiinG, M.D., A.M. F.R.S. A New Edition (being the Sixth), 
thoroughly revised and brought up tv the Prese:.t State of Medical Science, by 
the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo. (Ja November. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS STONES 


and of the PRECIOUS METALS. By C. W. Kino, M.A. A New Edition, 
revised aud rewritten by the Author. Illustrated wi.u numerous Engravings 
on Wood, Post 8vo, cluth, [ln November. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS and DECORA- 
JIVE SUONES. By C. W. Kinc, M.A. A New Ed.tiou, revised vy the Author, 
aud illustrated, 8vo, cloth. (la November. 


LIFE of PIZARRO and the CONQUEST of PERU. 


By Arruus Hexprs, Author of “L ws Casas,” “ Frietds in Council,” &. Crown 
8y0, Civib. (Za November. 


LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies. 


By ARraur HeEtrs, Author of “Pizarro aud the Conquest of Peru,” @ d 
*'Frieuds iu Council,” && Crown 8yvo, cio.b. (Jn November. 
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